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NOTES FOR A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
(Concluded from p. 224.) 
{Uncertain Date. ] 

The Two Generals. I. Lucius milius Paullus. 
IL. Sir Charles Napier. 

Collation:—Small quarto: pp. 8 (last two blank 
and unnumbered). 

These two poems were printed privately on 
a single sheet of paper, paged from 1 to 6. 
They “had apparently been offered to Mac 
millan’s Magazine and declined. In a letter 
to Prof. E. B. Cowell, dated 28 May, 1868, 
FitzGerald wrote :— 

“T am sorry to trouble you about Macmillan: I 
should not have done so had I kept my Copy with 
your corrections as well as my own. As Lamb said 
of himself, so I say; that 1 never had any Luck 
with printing: I certainly don’t mean that I have 
had much cause to complain: but, for instance, I 
know that Livy and Napier, put into good Verse, 
are just worth a corner in one of the swarm of 
Shilling Monthlies.”—‘ Letters,’ ii. 105. 

On 25 July, 1868, he wrote to the same corre- 
spondent : 

“Tonly wanted Macmillan to return the Verses 
if he wouldn’t use them, because of my having no 
corrected Copy of them.” 

Probably they had been written several years 
before, as Mr. Francis Hindes Groome found 
a copy of ‘ Lucius imilius Paullus’ in a MS. 
note-book belonging to his father, Arch- 


deacon Groome, which he has _ reprinted in 
his delightful book ‘Two Suffolk Friends.’ 
| This version differs considerably from that 
given by Dr. Aldis Wright in the ‘ Letters 
and Liter rary Remains of Edward FitzGerald,’ 
ii. 483, which is a reprint of the privately 
printed sheet. 
1889. 

Letters | and | Literary Remains | of | Edward 
FitzGerald | Edited by | William Aldis Wright | 
In Three Volumes. | Vol. I. [LL., IIT.) | London: | 
Maemillan and Co. | and New York. | 1889. | [All 
Rights Reserved.) 

Collation :—Crown octavo: Vol. I. pp. xii and 502 
and 2 pp. advertisements, consisting of : Half-title, 
pp. [in ii, monogram on verso]; Portrait of Fitz- 
Gerald ; Title-page as above, pp. liii, iv, verso blank); 
Contents, pp. os v, vi, vesee blank]; Preface, pp. vil- 
xii; Text, pp. 1-502. Vol. IL. vi and 488, consisting 
| of: Half-title, pp.[i, ii, monogram on verso]; Frontis- 
| piece ; Title-page as above, pp. [iii, iv, Imprint on 

verso]; Contents, pp. [v, vi, verso blank] ; Text, 
| PP. 1-488. Vol. ILL. vi and 492, consisting of: Half- 
title, pp. [i, ii, monogram on verso]; Frontispiece ; 

Title-page as above, pp. [iii, iv, Imprint on verso]; 
Contents, pp. [v, vi, verso blank } ; ; Text, pp. 1-492. 
| The following pieces were printed for the 
first time in this collection from MSS. left by 
Edward FitzGerald :— 

‘The Bird Parliament,’ ii. 431. (From the Persian 
of ’Attar’s * Mantik-ut- Tair. ) 

‘ Bredtield Hall,’ iii. 458. 

* Translation from Petrarch,’ iii. 466. 

‘Written by Petrarch in his Virgil,’ iii. 492. 

Dr. Aldis Wright says, with reference to 
‘Bredfield Hall,’ that “ these verses on his old 
home were written originally by FitzGerald 
as early as 1839, and communicated by him to 
Bernard Barton.” In a letter to Barton, dated 
20 Oct., 1839, FitzGerald says :— 

“Thank you for the picture of my dear old Bred- 

field which you have secured for me: it is most 
welcome. Poor Nursey once made me a very pretty 
oil sketch of it: but I gave it to Mr. Jenney. By 
| all means have it ‘engraved for the pocket book : 
is well worthy.”—‘ Letters,’ i. 63. 
The “ pocket book” of which mention is here 
made was doubtless Fulcher’s ‘Sudbury 
Pocket Book, to which Barton was a constant 
contributor, and the question suggests itself 
whether FitzGerald’s verses may not have 
appeared in that periodical, as an accom- 
paniment to the picture of the house. 


If. CONTRIBUTIONS TO BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 

Hone’s Year- Book, 1832.—‘The Meadows in 
Spring,’ signed “ Epsilon,” col. 510, under date 
30 April, 1 ISSL. 

These verses have been republished by Dr. 
Aldis Wright in the ‘ Letters and Literary 
Remains ot Edward FitzGerald,’ i. 6, and in 
the ‘Letters, i. 7, with a short account of 


their production, from which it appears that, 
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with a few alterations, they were reprinted 
in the Atheneum for 9 July, 1831, the editor 
of which journal supposed them to have been 
written by Lamb, who declared in a letter to 
Moxon, dated August, 1831, that he envied 
the writer, because he felt he could have done 
something like them(Lamb s* Letters, Ainget’s 
edition, ii. 273, 352). Another slightly differing 
copy was discovered some years ago ln a 
commonplace book belonging to the late 
Archdeacon Allen, with the heading “KE. 
and the date “ Naseby, Spring, 1831. 

Fulcher’s Poetical Miscellany. Published by 
G. W. Fulcher, Sudbury, and Suttaby & Co., Lon- 
don [1841}.—* Chron ymoros,’ signed ** Anon.,” p. 230. 

This little book, of which a copy of the 
second edition, issued in May, 1841, will be 
found in the British Museum, is made up 
with a few exceptions, according to the pre- 
face, of selections from the seventeen volumes 
of Fulcher’s ‘Sudbury Pocket Book,’ of which 
no example appears to exist in the national 
collection. 1 am therefore unable to say 
whether the poem of ‘Chronomoros,’ which 
has been reprinted by Dr. Aldis Wright in 
the ‘ Letters and Literary Remains of Edward 
FitzGerald, iii. 461, appeared originally in the 
‘Pocket Book’ or the * Miscellany.’ 

The Table-Talk of John Selden, Esq. With a 
Biographical Preface and Notes by 5. W. Singer, 
Esq. London, William Pickering, 1847. 

At the head of the Notes, p. 235, it is stated : 

** Part of the following Llustrations were kindly 

communicated to the Editor by a gentleman to 
whom his best thanks are due, and to whom it 
would have atforded him great pleasure to be 
allowed to name. 
This gentleman is understood t have been 
Edward FitzGerald, and Dr. Aldis Wright 
states that he has in his possession a copy of 
the ‘Table-Talk’ which FitzGerald gave him 
about 1871 or 1872, with annotations in his 
own handwriting, and these are almost 
literally reproduced in the notes to Singer's 
edition. Of this copy FitzGerald wrote to 
br. Wright :— 

*“ What notes I have appended are worth nothing, 
Isuspect ; though remember that the advice of the 
present Chancellor | Lord Hatherley | was asked in 
some cases.” —* Letters,’ i. pp. 230, 251. 

The notes exhibit extensive reading, but 
there is nothing of an original character in 
them. It is curious that the word “emer- 
gencies,” to which FitzGerald had so strong 
an objection, and of which he thought Blake 
might have made a picture as he did of the 
flea (* Letters,’ ii. 162), is used by Selden 


himself in the phrase: “A Man must do 


according to Accidents and Emergencies 


(p. 227). 


Selections from the Poems and Letters of Bernard 
Barton. Edited by his Daughter. London: Hall, 
Virtue and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. MDCCCXLIX. 

To this volume FitzGerald contributed a 
memoir (pp. ix~xxxvi, signed “E. F. G.”) 
which, in the opinion of competent judges, 
ranks as a little masterpiece of biography. 
In “delicacy of style, justice of appreciation, 
and rightness of proportion,” it has been held 
to be “a model of what such memoirs should 
be” (Lucas, * Bernard Barton and his Friends,’ 
paneer note). FitzGerald himself thought 

yut little of it. In a letter to Frederick 
Tennyson, dated 7 December, 1849, he says :— 

“*] have been obliged to turn Author on the very 
smallest scale. My old friend Bernard Barton 
chose to die in the early part of this year...... We 
have made a Book out of his Letters and Poems, and 
published it by subscription..... and I have been 
obliged to contribute a little dapper Memoir, as 
well as to select bits of Letters, bits of Poems, &c. 
All that was wanted is accomplished : many people 
subscribed. Some of B. B.’s letters are pleasant, I 
think, and when you come to England I will give 
you this little book of incredibly small value.”— 
* Letters,’ i. 251. 

This memoir has never been reprinted, but 
the book in which it appeared is not a scarce 
one, and may be often met with in book- 
sellers’ catalogues. 

The Gentleman's Magazine.—* The Rev. George 
Crabbe.’ Signed “ E. F. G.” (vol. cciii. pp. 562, 
563, November, 1857). 

This memoir of FitzGerald’s old friend the 
Vicar of Bredfield, who died at the age of 
seventy-two, on 16 September, 1857, is marked 
by all the insight into character and felicity 
of expression which seem to have been native 
to FitzGerald whenever his pen touched a 
em yore theme. It has never been re- 

wrinted, and is probably known but to few of 
his admirers. 

The Last Anglian; or, Notes and Queries on 
subjects connected with the Counties of Suffolk, 
Cambridge, and Essex. Edited by Samuel Tymms, 
F.S.A., F.G.HLS., &c. Lowestoft : Samuel Tymms, 
60, High Street. London: Whittakerand Co.: Ave 
Maria Lane. 

*Play-stalls,’ signed “F.,” vol. i. p. 71 (April, 

‘Orwell Wands,’ signed “ F.,” vol. i. p. 76 (Apri 
1860). 

‘East Anglian Songs,’ signed “ F.,” vol. i. p. 139 
(July, 1860). 

‘The Vocabulary of the Sea-Board,’ signed “ F.,” 
vol. i. p. 141 (July, 1860). 

‘Sea Words and Phrases along the Suffolk Coast, 
preceded by a letter to the Editor, signed “E. F. G., 
vol. iii. pp. 347-363 (December, 1868, No. 95). 

‘Sea Words and Phrases along the Suffolk Coast,’ 
preceded by a short letter to the Editor, signed 
“E. F. G.,” vol. iv. pp. 109-120 (pp. 116-118 contain 
some notes by Dr. Aldis Wright, which were com- 
municated by him to FitzGerald). 

* Additions to Forby’s Vocabulary of East Anglia,’ 
signed “ E. F. G.,” vol. iv. pp. 128.129, 
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‘Errata’ to above, vol. iv. p. 156. 

‘A Capfull of Sea-Slang Christmas,’ signed 
“E. F. G.,” vol. iv. pp. 261-264. 

[am unable to give the dates of the last four 
articles, as the fourth volume of the Zast 
Anglian was issued in undated numbers, and 
not in quarterly parts, but they were pro- 
bably printed during 1869 and 1870, the “ Cap- 
full” appearing in the November number of 
the latter year. In a letter to S. Laurence, 
dated 27 February (1870), FitzGerald told 
him that he would send him two little papers 
about the sea words and phrases used about 
Lowestoft (‘ Letters’ ii. 115-116), and it 
amused him to have his three papers on the 
subject done up in wrappers for presenti ition 
to his friends. One of these copies, compris- 
ing only the first part, which was formerly 
in my possession, was enclosed in a pink 
wrapper, on which was the following title :— 

Sea Words and Phrases | along the Suffolk Coast. 
| No. L. | Extracted from the East Anglian Notes 
and Queries, | January, 1869. | Lowestoft: | Samuel 
Tymms, 60 High Street. | 1869. 

These ‘Sea Words’ were not reprinted by 
Dr. Aldis Wright in the ‘ Letters and Literary 
Remains of Edward FitzGerald, but they 
will be found at the end of the second volume 
of Mr. Quaritch’s American edition of Fitz- 
Gerald’s * Works.’ 

Notes and Queries.—‘ Anecdote Biography,’ 2" S. 
x. 123 (18 Aug., 1860). 

‘Old English Tunes,’ 2" S. x. 126 (1S Aug., 1860). 


All these communications to ‘ N. & Q.’ were 
signed by the characteristic name of “ Para- 
thina,” which suited well one who loved the 
sea as FitzGerald did. “My chief Amuse- 
ment in Life is Boating, on River and Sea, 
he told Prof. Cowell just three days before 
this last note appeared in these columns. It 
has been suggested that he sometimes used 
the signature “ Epsilon” in ‘N. & Q.,’ but I 
have not found any communication over that 
signature which can be indisputably set down 
as Edward FitzGerald’s. It is curious that 
all his communications should be confined to 
two volumes of the series. 

The [pswi ich Journal Conk Notes and Queries), 
1877-78 :—‘ Limb’ (No. VIL. 

‘Rev. John Carter of Bri ae (No. VIL). 

* Duzzy ’ (No. XIX.) 

‘East Anglian Query’ fas to the rime 

He who would old England win 
At Weybourne Hoope must first begin] 
(No. XXI.). 

‘Norfolk Superstition’ [as to All Hallows Eve] 
(No. XXIL) 

* Major Moor, David Hume, and the Royal 
George’ (No. XXIIL.). 

Minstrelsy’ (No. L.). 

All these contributions were signed “ Effigy,’ 
ie, E. F.G. A few of them have been re- 
rinted by Mr. Francis Hindes Groome in 
his ‘Two Suffolk Friends,’ pp. 78-80. 

Temple Bar, a London Magazine for Town and 
Country Readers.—‘ Percival Stockdale and Baldock 


| Black Horse,’ no signature, vol. lviii. p. 21 (Jan., 


*‘Gonge: the Conge, Yarmouth’ [and the Gong at | 


Lowestoft], 2" S. x. 137 (18 Aug., 1860). 

‘Latin, Greek, and Roman Metres,’ 2™' S. x. 139 | 
(18 Aug., 1860). 

‘Harmonious Blacksmith,’ 2%* 8. x. 227 (22 Sept., | 
1860). 

*Bachaumont’s Mémoires Secrets, Londres, 1778,’ 
S. x. 447 (S Dee., 1860). 

‘East Anglian Words,’ 8S. xi. 63 (26 Jan., 1861). 


At the end of this note is the following | 
query :— 

“Why will_no one reprint the whole, or a good 
abstract, of Dampier’s tine ‘ Voyages’? and (now 


1880, No. 230). 

** These notes concerning Baldock Mill and Church- 
yard were taken during a visit there in the spring of 
1857, just one hundred years after poor ‘Stockey’s’ 
visit, perhaps even to a day, for a large oak- apple 


| bou; -\ had just, I remember, been hoisted on the 


steeple in annual memory of King Charles” (cf. 
* Letters,’ i. 332, for this visit to Bedfordshire). 


| This paper has never been reprinted. 


one is about it) all Dryden’s Prefaces, which John- | 


son notices as things sui generis quite? 
It will be seen that this idea is worked out 
in a later note, and it clung to FitzGerald tiil 
the end of his life, for in a letter to Mr. Lowell, 
written in October, 1877, he returns to the 
subject, and expresses the opinion that “ Dry- 
den’s Prose, guoad Prose, is the finest Style of 
all” (‘ Letters,’ ii. 227, 228). 

‘France Past and Present,’ 2 S. xi. 107 (9 Feb., 
1861). 

‘Dryden's Prefaces,’ 2" S. xi. 

‘Whittington and his Cat,’ 2*S. xi. 3 


125 (16 Feb., 1861). 
72 (11 May, 


‘Memoranda,’ xi. 377 (11 May, 1861). 
* Detrus 2 24 8. xi. 415 (25 May, 1861), 


*Virgil’s Garden laid out a la Delile,’ no signa- 
ture, vol. lxiv. p. 597 (April, 1882, No. 257). 

In a letter to Prof. C. E. Norton, dated 
9 June, 1882, FitzGerald wrote :— 

**T will enclose some pretty Verses, some twenty 
years old, which I sent to Temple Bar, which re- 
paid me (as I deserved) with a dozen copies. — 
* Letters,’ ii. 330. 

These verses were reprinted by Dr. Aldis 
Wright in the ‘ Letters and Literary Remains 
of Edward FitzGerald, iii. 464. 

It is generally known that FitzGerald was 
fond of printing off a few copies of any literary 
waif or stray which happened to strike his 
fancy. These trifles do not, of course, fall 
within the scope of these notes, but one or 
two may be mentioned. In June, 1878, he 
reprinted from the IJpswich Journal some 
copies of Archdeacon Groome’s story of ‘The 
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Only Darter, which many people will agree 
with him in thinking “a Suffolk 
Idyll” (‘ Letters,’ ii. 252, 253); in November, 
1872, he reprinted a few copies of Byron's 
verses on ‘ Rogers’ (¢//d., ii. 144); and on 12 
December, 1876, he wrote to Miss Thackeray, 
asking her to approve of his printing three 
stanzas of her father’s ‘Ho, pretty Page,’ 
which he had adapted to an old Cambridge 
tune. Of a somewhat kindred nature were 
his “last Great Work,” a calendar of Charles 
Lamb’s life, in four pages (‘ Letters,’ ii. 239, 
242, 247), which he drew up when nearly 
seventy years of age, as a kind of ard 
mémoire in the perusal of the letters ; and 


the dictionary of the dramatis persone | 


figuring in the ‘Correspondence of Madame 
de Sévigné’ ii. 217, 289). From a letter 
to Mrs. Kemble, p. 126, it would appear that 
this dictionary, which remained in manu- 
script, and is now in the possession of Dr. 
Aldis Wright, was begun in the spring of 
1877. 

The life of FitzGerald is written in his 
letters, and no memoir of such a man, 
whether “dapper” in his own delightful 
style, or the perfunctory effusion of the 
official biographer, can be other than un- 
welcome to those who really understand his 
character. But many notices of him are in 
existence, the principal of which it may not 
be inopportune to enumerate. The charming 
little 4 worker by Dr. Aldis Wright, which 
appeared in the Atheneum for 23 June, 
1883, a few days after FitzGerald’s death, 
has been followed by a fuller memoir in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ and it 
is to these sources that we mu¢t look for 
authoritative information regarding his un- 
eventful career. Of a more episodic nature 
are Mr. F. H. Groome’s silhouette in ‘Two 
Suffolk Friends,’ in which several letters 
are produced for the first time ; the present 
Lord Tennyson’s ‘Memoir’ of his father, 
in which, amongst other new letters, the 
characteristic ‘Hints for Enoch Arden’ 
will be found; Mr. E. V. Lucas’s ‘ Bernard 
Barton and his Friends,’ which reproduces 
the greater part of FitzGerald’s memoir of 
the poet ; and Mr. Gosse’s luminous essay in 
‘Critical Kit-Kats.’ Of slighter texture, so 
far as regards a connexion with FitzGerald, 
are the ‘Personal Recollections of Sir Fre- 
derick Pollock,’ the ‘ Life of Lord Houghton,’ 
the ‘Memoirs of Percy Fitzgerald,’ the ‘ Life 
of Archdeacon Allen,’ Dr. Knapp’s ‘ Life of 
George Borrow,’ and Mr. Layard’s book on 
Charles Keene; and last, but by no means 
least, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie’s graceful intro- 
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father’s works. It is tempting to the bio- 
graphical mind to endeavour to collect and 
co-ordinate the vital statistics which are 
scattered through these various volumes, but 
| the horror with which FitzGerald would have 
regarded such an attempt it requires no 
effort of imagination to depict, when we 
remember the terms in which he habitually 
spoke of the numerous efforts that were made 
| to give honorific treatment to the genius of 
his friend Carlyle. W. F. Pripeaux. 


“NO CLASS.” 

I wave long been on the look-out for an 
opportunity to satisfy my ambition by making 
}a contribution to the learned notes anent 
| Shakespeare. I like the noble rounded look 
of the name with all the letters possible, 
instead of Charles Knight’s skimpy Shak- 
spere. At last I have found it, and that, too, 
without racking my brain to find out clerical 
blunders. 

How many of the readers of ‘N. & 
know the meaning of a person being of “no 
class”? Like “no great bao the term has 
no explanation in either of Dr. Brewer's 
books of reference. Dr. Murray in the ‘New 
English Dictionary’ has plenty of explana- 
tions of people of a class and all classes, but 
“he ain’t no class” has rather too much of 
slang about it, 1 presume, for the * English 
Dictionary.’ I lies persons of the lower 


orders who “ain’t no class” might as well go 
and hang themselves as expect to be looked 
up to by their fellows. If, however, a coster 
cies and the widow spends her last shilling 
ina grand funeral, she takes rank at once, 
and nobody would dare to say, “She ain’t no 
class.” If I am wrong in my interpretation 
“the Court of Appeal will set me right,” as a 
late much respected Vice-Chancellor used to 
say. 

These remarks are intended to usher in the 
following tale taken from a Sunday paper, 
which probably one or two of the contributors 
to the ‘Shakespeariana’ in ‘N. & Q.’ may not 
be in the habit of reading. The anecdote is 
told by Mr. G. R. Sims under a pseudonym, 
viz., “ Dagonet”:— 

** Wonderful stories, many of them true, were 
told of Giovanelli in his relations to dramatic art. 
One night at the theatre they gave ‘ Hamlet,’ and 
the actor of the Prince of Denmark wore his stock- 
ing down. Giovanelli had invited some of his 
Goswell Road customers to the Barn. ‘Come and 
see my show,’ he said. ‘ You'll see how I’m doing 
things—everything first class.’ He brought his 
friends in, and suddenly, to his disgust, spotted his 
leading man with the untidy stocking. He leaned 
out of the box and whispered, ‘ Your stocking’s 
down.’ The actor glared and took no notice. Then 
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the manager leaned back in the box and shouted to | 
the actor, Your stocking ’s down!’ Still the actor 
never attempted to pull up the offending article. 
When the curtain fell, Giovanelli rushed round be- 
hind the scenes in a towering rage “hat do you 
mean by it?’ he exclaimed in ‘broken English. 
‘What do you mean byit, you blackguard? I bring 
my City friends here to see my show, and you go 
about on the stage with your sto king down !’ ‘I 
beg your pardon, Mr. Giovanelli,’ exclaimed the 
tragedian, ‘but you mustn’t blame me. The stage 
directions are: “Enter Hamlet with disordered 
hose.” *Oh, are they shouted G tiovanelli, who’s 
the author?’ ‘Shakespeare.’ ‘Very well, then,’ 
roared Giovanelli;: ‘Ill see as he don’t write no 
more plays for ‘Ighbury Barn. He ain't noclass!’” 
Tomas. 


Date or THE Buripinc or Rome. — There 
is a well-known proverb that Rome was not 
built in a day. Probably this arose from 
the circumstance that according to ancient 
authors it was so built; at any rate, the 
Varronian reckoning (followed by most sub- 
sequent writers) places its date on 21 April, 
in the third year of the sixth Olympiad. 
Clinton calls it the fourth year because the 
Olympic festivals were held in the summer ; 
so that Ol. vi. 4 began a few months after 
the traditional date of the building of the 
eternal city, and therefore in that year 
according to later Roman and our chronology. 
The Olympic festival is said to have been 
started, or at any rate revived, by the 
mythical king Iphitus of Elis about the year 
B.c. 828; but as the records of the victors 
could not be traced continuously before that 
of Corebus in B.c. 776, the chronological 
Olympiads were always reckoned from the 
latter date. The traditional date of the 
building of Rome was, as stated above, six 
Olympiads wanting one, or twenty-three 
years after this, 7.¢., it corresponds to B.c. 753, 
the seventh Olympic festival being held in 
the summer of the following year, correspond- 
ing to B.c. 752. Carrying on, the year B.c. 1, 
year of Rome 753, was 188 Olympiads after 
this, the hundred and _ ninety-fifth Olympic 
festival being due in the summer of the fol- 
lowing year, corresponding to A.D. 1. 

Authentic Roman history may be said to 
commence with the war against Pyrrhus in 
the Varronian year of Rome 474, correspond- 
ing to B.c. 280, which was the first of the 
hundred and twenty-fifth Olympiad, Leevinus 
and Coruncanius being consuls. A complete 
list of the Roman consuls from that time 
until the death of the Emperor Augustus in | 
A.D. 14 will be found in Clinton’s ‘ Fasti Hel- 
lenici,’ vol. iii. p. 284. 

The above comparisons can be fully checked 
by astronomical considerations, which are 
impossible to traverse. I will only adduce 
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| two, one an eclipse of the sun, the other of 
‘the moon. Livy tells us (xxxvii. 4) that in 
the year when L. Cornelius Scipio and C. 
Lielius were consuls (year of Rome 564) there 
was an eclipse of the sun during the Apol- 
linarian games. Now we know 7 “calculation 
that this occurred in B.c. 190. . 1 was, of 
course, 189 years after this, and 189 added to 
564 makes 753, which is the year of Rome (as 
fixed by Varro and usually adopted) corre- 
sponding to B.c.1. Livy (xliv. 37) and Plu- 
tarch(in Vita’) both tell us of an eclipse of the 
moon the night before the victory of milius 
Paullus over Perseus, the last king of Macedon. 
This was in the year when milius was con- 
sul (the second time) with C. Licinius Crassus 
and was the year of Rome 586. Astronomers 
have found that a lunar eclipse, answering 
to the conditions, occurred in B.c. 168, or 167 
years before B.c. 1. Again, if we add 167 to 
586 we obtain 7: 53 for the year of er corre- 
sponding to B.c. 1. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


La Bette Sauvace.—-All the book-world is 
familiar with the sign of the firm of Messrs. 
Cassell & Co., but probably few are aware of 
the clumsy form of it in 1721. On the title 
of a pamphlet of that date, “The gg pa 
Life, and Character of the Great Mr. Law 
and his Brother at Paris. W ritten by a Scots 
Gentleman,” the imprint runs, “Printed for 
Sam. Briscoe at the Bell-Savage on Ludgate- 
hill, 1721.” That there shoul 1 be no mistake 
in its meaning a printer’s mark surmounts 
it, consisting of a large bell with two meek- 
looking savages as supporters. 

E. J. WormMan. 


AntTIQuE EscurcHeon Emprorpery. — lL 
have cut the following interesting paragraph 
from the Queen of 3 February :— 


“Tn England we are all familiar with the mourn- 
ful token of bereavement represented by the 
hatchment or funeral escutcheon of the lost one so 
conspicuously exhibited as a heavy lozenge in front 
of the house of the deceased. Probably, however, 
few of us have heard of a somewhat similar, though 
entirely contrasting outside show of heraldic badges, 
this time of the daintiest white work, befitting a 


| joyful sign of birth. It consists of a square of lace 


bearing ‘the family coat of arms within a frame of 
exquisite old Mechlin frilling, and lined entirely 
with white in the case of a girl, and partly pin 
and white for a boy. The delicate square is firmly 
stretched over a piece of wood, and then suspended 
at the street door during the daytime, to be removed 
at night, and go through the process of we ashing and 
goffering. Such, at least, w L. still the custom not 
so very long ago in Haarlem, where it was known 
under the name of ‘ birth cloth,’ or Dutch A/opper 
The origin of this charming conceit is attributed to 
a touching incident of the Spanish War. In 1573 
the victorious Spaniards, having taken possession 
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of Haarlem, mercifully sent round a notice ordering 
that every house wherein lay a mother and new- 
born baby should have its knocker muttled in white 
to preserve it from sacking. Asa thanksgiving of 
the providential escape, the Dutch woman soon 
lied her needle and bobbins to produce a truly 
Sodaies souvenir of the event, in perfect harmony 
with the prim neatness of the nation; indeed, the 
little insignificant tools of the needlewoman allow 
the humblest, endowed with little brain and heart, 
to rise to any emergency and contribute many 
valuable links and records to the world’s history 
of customs and manners. This description of a 
rare piece of historical needlework is likely to help 
collectors of embroidery and lace in the classifica- 
tion of treasures formerly of some province pre- 
viously unknown to them.” 
ASTARTE. 


“Serirr.” — This is a word I have never 
met with in any dictionary. I am told it is 
used by printers and typefounders for the 
wedge-shaped ends of the Roman capital 
letters and figures, so well defined in ancient 
Latin lapidary inscriptions. The “ seriff” 
has come down to us through this medium, 
and the capitals and initial letters in MSS. 
from the Assyrian cuneiform letters, which 
owe their form and origin to the use of a 
particular instrument impressed in the soft 
clay tablets before they were baked. 

This instrument the late Mr. James 
Nasmyth, of hammer fame, suggested was a 
sort of style of square section and end, of 
which the point of one angle was pressed 
into the clay. The end was also aan when 
the letters, made up in this way, were copied 
in stone. The sides of the triangular indenta- 
tions were carved concave, which somewhat 
disguised their ™ mechanical origin. The 
curved sides and straight top pave been 
persisted in more or less ever since. Our 
early coiners made up their letters in the 
same way by using the various triangular- 
headed and other shaped punches they had 
ready to hand. A. 8. Ets. 

[See Coriph : Serif,’ & Q..’ iii. B81, 44, 
471. The latter spelling is general in printing offices, 
but the word will be found in most dictionaries 
under ‘Ceriph,’ sometimes with a cross-reference 
to ‘ Serif.’} 


Tom-ati-Atone’s.— This spot has been 
asserted to have been in the neighbourhood 
of Clare Market, but while the locality may 
have been there, Dickens probably got the 
name from Chatham, close to the resi- 
dence of his father. In a small pamphlet 
recently published, entitled ‘Historic Notes 
of Chatham and Rochester in Bygone Days,’ 
there is a paragraph that 
“the site of the new docks was a piece of waste 
land, called Tom-all-Alone. Near toit were moored 


of war...... Many of them were buried in shallow 
graves in the marshes near, now washed out by the 
tide. 
AYEARR. 
“(CHEVRIL.”—I take the following from a 
telegram sent off from Ladysmith on 28 Feb, 
by Mr. H. W. Nevinson, war correspondent 
ot the Daily Chronicle, and published in that 
journal on 3 March: “The horses were con- 
verted into chevril, or horse essence, which is 
wholesome and popular.” The word is, of 
course, formed on the model of “ Bovril.” 
A. L. MAYHEW. 


“Woap.”—Some of our dictionaries are 
neither lucid nor accurate in the definition 
of this plant or dye. Skeat describes it as 
“a plant used as a blue dye-stuff”; Stormonth 
as “a plant formerly extensively cultivated 
sane now superseded by indigo.” Webster 
gives a more particular definition, and adds 
correctly, “but is now used only with indigo 
as a ferment in the vat.” 

I have had the pleasure of attending a 
wivate lecture on woad delivered by my 
friend Dr. Plowright, of King’s Lynn, and 
without trenching too far on his historical 
and botanical researches, 1 may perhaps be 
allowed to give a few particulars which are 
likely to prove interesting. 

Most of us have a slight acquaintance with 
woad from early childhood, having been 
taught that the early Britons smeared them- 
selves with this dye, either for the purpose 
of terrifying their enemies or beautifying 
their persons. Curiously enough, the Latin 
historians differ as to the colour, one pro- 
nouncing it to be blue, another black, a third 
green. As a matter of fact they were all 
correct. Though blue is the usual extraction, 
sometimes the material will come out green, 
while the hands of the woad-workers become 
as black as niggers’ hands, and are only re- 
stored to their natural hue with a change of 
skin. In the middle of the sixteenth century 
came the importation of indigo ; and thoug 
attempts were made to shut it out in the 
interests of the home trade, these attempts 
were only partially and temporarily success- 
ful, and eventually indigo superseded woad, 
being both a cheaper and more brilliant dye. 
But now a curious thing happened. It 
looked for all the world as if woad had been 
crushed out of existence and could never 
raise its head again. And, indeed, most of 
the factories had to put up their shutters, so 
that nine people out of ten are probably 
ignorant of the fact that woad is still used by 
dyers. Experiments, however, proved that 


the addition of a certain percentage of fer- 


100 years ago old ships containing French prisoners 


mented woad to indigo produced a much 
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faster dye, and consequently all the best blue 
materials, such as policemen’s and naval 
officers’ uniforms, are dyed with a mixture 
of woad and indigo. For a fuller and more 
scientific account of woad and the processes 
of extraction, vide Nature, 1 Feb. 

Having said sufficient, I trust, to give our 
lexicographers the cue to an accurate defini- 
tion in the future, I should like to put the | 
question whether the late William Morris | 
experimented with woad, and whether the} 
results obtained may in any way be attri- 
buted to his enterprise. 

HotcomBe INGLEBY. 

Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


Tue OLpest Mayoress.—Perhaps the oldest 
mayoress in the kingdom is Mrs. Barclay- 
Allardice, Mayoress of Lostwithiel, in Corn- 
wall, now in her eighty-fourth year, who acts 
in that capacity on behalf of her son Mr. 
Robert Barclay-Allardice, F.S.A.Scot., who 
was appointed Mayor of Lostwithiel last 
November. ARMIGER. 


Frrst or APRIL.— 

*Do’st thou take this to be the first of April 
when (they say) folks send fools of errands ?”— 
‘S’too him Bayes’ (reply to Marvell’s ‘ Rehearsal | 
Transprosed ’), Oxon, 1673, p. 20. 

W. C. B. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to atlix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Arms or Str Toomas More.—Sir Thomas | 


More bore the arms of his father, Sir John, | 
viz., Quarterly, 1 and 4, Argent, a chevron 
engrailed between three moorcocks sable ; 2 | 
and 3, Argent, on a chevron between three | 
unicorns’ heads erased sable, as many bezants. 
Now it is not conceivable that so upright a 
man as the Chancellor would stoop to bear 
arms to which he was not legally and heraldic- 
ally justly entitled. I think, therefore, we 
may fairly assume that he was satisfied with 
his rights thereto. The Heralds’ College 
seems to have no record of the original grants ; 
but that is not to be wondered at, as they 
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sembling the second and third quarters are 


those of the family of Killingbeck (Leeds, co. 
York), viz., Argent, on a chevron sable, 
between three unicorns’ heads couped 
azure, as many annulets or. I can trace no 
connexion between the families of More and 
Killingbeck ; therefore, if there was one, it 
must have been at a date earlier than their 
records disclose. “ By reason of King Henry’s 
seizure of all our evidences,” says More’s great- 
grandson, “ we cannot certainly tell who were 
Sir John’s ancestors.” Butif not the Killing- 
beck arms, whose were they! As so many of 
your readers are well versed in genealogical 
and heraldic matters, I appeal to them for 
help to elucidate this enigma. 
C. T. J. Moors, F.S.A. 


Frampton Hall, near Boston. 


Caapwe.t, M.P. for St. Michael, 
in Cornwall, 1640-4. He matriculated at 
Exeter College, Oxford, in 1631, aged seven- 
teen; graduated B.A. in the following year ; 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1640, 
being described in the ‘Admission Register’ 
as son of William Chadwell, of Broadwell, co. 
Gloue., gent. In the Civil War he joined the 
king’s party, and was one of the M.P.s who 
sat in the anti-Parliament of Oxford, for 
which he was disabled from being a member 
by the House at Westminster. He was in 
Oxford during the siege, being one of the 
Royalists ; created D.C.L. in November, 1644. 
After the surrender of Oxford he petitioned 
—in November, 1646—to compound, stating 
that his father was then living and in dis- 
pleasure with him for his delinquency. He 
was let off with the very moderate fine of 30/., 
possibly owing to his not being in actual 
possession of real estate. Beyond the fact 
that he was alive in 1648, I have discovered 
nothing further respecting him ; but as then 
he would be but thirty-four years old, he 
possibly long survived. I shall be obliged by 
any assistance in tracing his after career. 

W. D. Pink. 

G. R. De CaRDONNEL was admitted to 
Westminster School on 16 April, 1806. I 
should be much obliged to any correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q. for any pestionlene concerning 
him. G. F. R. B. 


Joun ANTHONY FoONBLANQUE was admitted 


were borne by the family before the College 
came into existence. Only about three 


to Westminster School on 24 Jan., 1774. 
should be glad to receive any information 


paternal ancestors of Sir John More have, | concerning his parentage and career. 


as yet, been identified, and these do not ap- | 
pear to have married any heiress who bore 
the arms quartered with those of More. It 


G. F. R. B. 
A or Brawn.—In ‘Ivanhoe’ Wamba, 


will be historically interesting to know who| the jester, arms. himself, I believe, against 
this lady was. The only arms I can find re-| Isaac the Jew with “a shield of brawn.” In 
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the ‘Durham Account Rolls’ there are some 
few entries of seutum apri and elipeus apri, 
but though I have often tried I have never 
succeeded in finding any explanation of the 
phr: ase, unless Halliwell gives the key under 
‘Shield bones, which he explains as “ Blade- 
bones, North,” giving as an illustration a 
quotation from *The Legend of Sir Guy. 
But there is nothing of this in Brockett or 
Jamieson. A shoulder, cut like a shoulder of 
mutton, with the shank to hold it by, may 
have been used as a shield in joke and 
so called, but | want to know more about it. 


Durham. 


PYTHAGORAS AND CaRIsTIANITY. — The 


following two lines are from St. Bernard of | 


Morlaix’s hymn ‘ De Contemptu Mundi’ :— 
Jerusalem pia Patria, non via, — platea. 
Ad tua munera sit via dextera, Pythagorva. 

Has the Church ever reco; peso, or approved 

the Pythagorean philosophy ? M 


“ Ampuicouris.”"—These are described by a 
writer in the ‘ Britannica’ as “ 
merits are measured by their unintelligi 
bility.” The French writer Charles Collé 
(1709-83), I find, distinguished—had I not 
better say extinguished !— himself in this 
bypath of art. Will some learned French 
student give us one or two examples of this 
species of literary eccentricity? They ought 
to be amusing if not dull. Are there any 
English examples of _ mad art ? 

R. Brestar. 

[The “ amphigouris ” of a trivial form of 
composition of which he had the grace to become 
ashamed, are, so far as we know them, too free and 
too profane for admission into onr a ty Here, 


if you want to judge, is one stanza guiltless of 
anything worse than ineptitude : - 
Ino 


Met le domino 
De saint Bruno; 
Et, par un quiproquo, 
Dans Tabacco 
Fait revenir Lo 
livre in-folio, 
Qui fait faire a ¢ ‘lio 
Dodo. 
You will scarcely want more. Collé, however, is 
not extinguished. } 


MAWDESLEY Famity.— Mawdesley is a 
township of Croxton parish near Chorley, 
and tradition gives us the name of Ric share j 
Nelson of Mawdesley , circa 1361, as the 
earliest progenitor of the great admiral yet 
identified ; his descendant Thomas married 
twice, leaving a large family, of whom three 
sons settled inthe north, One, named William, 
was of Holloway, in Middlesex, 1618; another, 
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named George, was of Lynn, Norfolk. A 


grant of arms is recorded to Nelston of 
| Mawdisley in 1587; and we have bequests 
from Thomas Nelson, of Westminster, 1608, 
to the poor of Mawdesley, “where | was 
born,” and reciting “my uncle Robert Maw- 
desley.” Another civie Nelson makes bequest 
to “Richard, son of John Mawdesley de- 
ceased.” Both these } Nelsons were well olf, 
and undoubted kinstolk of the admiral’s 
family. What, then, is known of this 
Mawdesley family ! A. HALL. 

Highbury, N. 


Assassin OF WILLIAM THE SILENT.—The 
father and mother of Gérard, the murderer 
lof William, received the three seignories of 
Lievremont, Hostal, and Dampmartin, in the 
Franche Comte (in place of the ready money 
promised by King Philip for assassinating 
William), and took their place at once among 
the landed aristocracy. Is there any account 
of the subsequent career of these worthy 
gentry, their tamily and estates! P. F. H. 

Perth. 


Cross NEAR Hatt.-—In_ the 
Coucher Book of Whalley Abbey I find the 
subjoined reference to a cross on the borders 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire. Wycoller Hall 
is near the ancient town of Colne. My 
Ordnance map shows eight crosses in this 
corner of the hundred of Blackburn. Can 
any of your Lancashire or Yorkshire readers 
he ‘ip me to ide ntify this cross ! 

* Et exinde versus austrum usq: ad crucem super 
calceam de Wycoluer vocatam le Waterschedles 
Crosse p’tenduntur limites inter parochias ecclesie 
de Whallye et ecclesie de Kyghlaye. Ebor: dioc.” 


Henry Taybor. 


Birklands, Southport. 


“Putrrem”: ‘/ENEID, vu. 596.—What is 
the force of this adjective in the well-known 
line 
Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula 

campum ? 
The more crumbling or rotten the earth 
might be, the less far would the beat of the 
| horse-hoofs be heard. They would, in fact, 
be deadened. Ricuarp H. THornron. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Goat - Lore. — A_ Lincolnshire 
woman remarked to me a few days ago, 
“Yes; we keep a goat. They say it is healthy 
for cattle, and our beasts generally do well.” 
Is there any reason to think that the 
effluvium of the goat has an _ efifect on 
microbes? If not, | suppose that the belief 
the animal’s powers of keeping a herd 
‘sound must be regarded as pure folk-lore. A 
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goat is at times kept with sheep “to fight 
sheep-worrying dogs,” or to ensure their 
health ; I imagine, however, that in the days 
of old his office was to resist witches. Is 
there any proof of this? G. W. 
Price pAtp For Cuina.—Is it true, as I 
have seen it stated, that Augustus II., King 
of Poland and Elector of Saxony, paid for 
some old china with two regiments of soldiers?! 
& 
Crown Orrice.— What was the Crown 
Ottice, mentioned in correspondence of the 
last century ? 
[Once more we counsel, Consult ‘ H.E.D.’} 


Bar-At-Gix & Co.—This is the name} 
painted over an oyster shop in Little Queen 
Street, Holborn, on the east side, which is 
shortly to be demolished to make way for the 
new road to the Strand. Is it a legitimate 
name-—Bar-At-Gin? Hasit any significance ? 
It has puzzled me for a long time. 
S. J. A. F. 


“Waretass.”—-What is the etymology of 
this Lancashire dialect word, occurring in 
such a phrase as “It’s o uv a warglass”? 
The meaning is precisely the same as that of | 
the French head verglas as given by Littré ; 
but it is stated in his dictionary that the | 
etymology there furnished is not compatible | 
with all the various forms of the word. 

ArTHUR MAYALL. 

“ BE THE DAY WEARY,” &c.—Can any of your 
readers tell me the source and authorship of 
the two following lines? 1 quote from memory 
and am not sure if | am quite correct :— 

Be the day weary, or be the day long, 

At length it ringeth to evensong. 
Neither Prof. Dowden, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, nor Prof. Mahaffy, nor any of the 
wofessors of literature in Queen’s College, 
delfast, can recollect the context, though 
they are all quite familiar with the lines. 

Georce R. Rem. 

[The nearest approach to this is in Stephen Hawes’s 
‘Pastime of Pleasure,’ chap. xlii. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 
S. iii, 52.) 


Mr. Onciey.—Where could I find mention 
of the death (probably between 1756 and 1776) 
of a Mr. Ongley, killed whilst riding in a 

Sanatorium, Mundesley-on-Sea, Norfolk. 


Sir NarHanret Ricw.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q. tell me the burial-place of Sir 
Nathaniel Rich, Knt., who died in 1636? He 
was a well-known Parliamentarian in those 
troublous times, though not a member of the | 


lat the discretion of his executor, 


most advanced party, and was one of the 
earliest promoters of emigration and colonial 
enterprise. By his will he directed that he 
should be buried “ privately in the — re 
ord 
Mandevill ; but if convenient he desires to 
be interred “at Stondon, in Essex,” where his 
residence was, and where he was lord of the 
manor. A monument “not exceeding 50/., or 
300 marks,” was to be erected over his grave. 
No such memorial exists at Stondon, though 
others of an earlicr date are in good pre- 
servation. Iam led to infer that the burial 
must have taken place elsewhere. 
E. H. L. Reeve, Rector of Stondon. 

Stondon, Brentwood. 

Husert dE Burcu.—I should esteem it a 
favour if any of your readers could give me 
the name of the smith who refused to place 
fetters on Hubert de Burgh when he was 
arrested at Brentwood. Z. Moon. 


Beplies, 
THE PLACE-NAME OXFORD. 
(9 S. iii. 44, 309, 389; iv. 70, 130, 382, 479 ; 
v. 69.) 
Ir is again necessary to state the main 
question. Can Eoccenford be identified with 
the west ford of Oxford by tracing the exist- 


| ing natural features described in the boun- 
| daries of Cead walla’s grant or by other means? 


I am of opinion that it can. 

I have advanced some stubborn facts, which 
have been shown to be quite able to take care 
of themselves. I have brought forward only 


one theory, viz., the eoe cen or eocce(n) colonial 


or tribal name-theory for Eoccenford. This, 
however, is no part of the main argument, 
over the outer tringe of which Mr. STEVEN- 
son has hovered, seizing here and there on 
points not vital to it for his observations. 

If the medieval people of Oxford, when the 
O.E. or Anglo-Saxon language had become 
neglected, chose to believe that the name of 
the place was derived from a ford for oxen, 
because the syllable ox or the word oven was 
contained in it, and that consequently Eoc- 
cenford could not possibly be at Oxford, is 
that any reason why such a conclusion should 
be considered satisfactory now, or why it 
should not be tested by modern methods of 
research ? 

First consider the extreme improbability 
of such a derivation. There must have been 
in Anglo-Saxon England ten thousand places 
where oxen could walk across a ford, yet, 
practically, only one such place-name has 
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come down to us. The fords, such as that 
at Oxford, would be used by animals other 
than oxen — by horses and cows. Why 
should it have been called Oxenford? 
Oxen were no doubt used in Anglo-Saxon 
Oxford, but the fields they had to plough were 
certainly not the damp low-lying lands liable 
to floods on the west, but land in another 
direction. Again, the Anglo-Saxons had a 
name for cattle, dryther, that was applied to 
ford and field names as hrythera-ford, which 
occurs in the boundaries ot Cuddesdon close 
to Oxford, and from which our numerous 
place-names Rotherford, Rothertield, Rother- 
wick, Rothley, Rothwell, and others have been 
derived. Cows may from necessity have been 
driven frequently across the ford at Oxford 
to the western meads, but it is clearly more 
probable that the oxen would have been kept 
near to their daily work at the other side of 
the town two miles away. 

Is it worthy of Oxford scholarship that for 
the origin of the name Oxenford we should 
still appeal for our authority to the dark ages 
of English learning, and conclude that, be- 
cause the identification of Eoccenford with 
Oxford is new, it must therefore be im- 
possible?) Modern knowledge has not been 
advanced by such methods. 

Mr. STevenson’s last reply was remark- 
able, in addition to his avoidance of the 
main question, for his assumption of those 
wide premises under which, if granted, some 
philologists have been known to be able to 
prove anything whatsoever entirely to their 
own satisfaction. 

As regards Ceadwalla’s boundaries, in 9" S, 
iv. 382 he said the “boundaries are pre 
served in early thirteenth-century MSS., and 
for philological purposes this is the only date 
that can be cited”; also they “are obviously 
a post-Norman forgery,” and “late forgeries 
given in the chartulary.” In my reply (9 8S. 
iv. 479) [ pointed out that these boundaries, 
quoted in Eadred’s charter, the text of which 
is written in Latin, are written in Anglo- 
Saxon, and I asked him to produce his 
evidence that in the thirteenth century any 
forger would be able to write in Anglo-Saxon 
atall. As he cannot do this he has shifted 
his date back more than a century, “to 
about the year 1100, when most of the for- 
geries of O.E. charters were made.” Mr. 
STEVENSON first invented the forger writing 
in Anglo-Saxon in the thirteenth century, 
and a few weeks later disowned him. After 
such a procedure his statements will be esti- 
mated at their true value. He has also made 
the astonishing statements (9 S. iv. 383) 
that as the boundaries of Ceadwalla’s grant, 


quoted in Eadred’s charter, are in Anglo- 
Saxon, “it is conclusive proof they were not 
derived from a seventh-century charter” ; and 
also that “if they had been they would have 
been in Latin.” There are nine charters 
of dates from A.D. 672 to 701, @.e., about the 
time of Ceadwalla, which have boundaries 
attached to them, copies of which are con- 
tained in ‘Cartularium Saxonicum,’ vol. i. 
Six of these sets of boundaries are in Anglo- 
Saxon, one in Latin with Saxon boundary 
names, and two in Latin alone. Any one can 
verify my statement, and thus ascertain the 
value of Mr. Srevenson’s assertion that 
because the Ceadwalla boundaries are in 
Anglo-Saxon they are a forgery. 

Why the supposed forger should have 
been so foolish as to have created new diffi- 
culties, and so have assisted in defeating the 
object he had in view, by inventing new 
boundary names such as Eoccenford, not con- 
tained in the recognized charters of the 
forger’s own time, Mr. STevenson has not 
explained, 

In 9S. v. 70 he said, “The evidence of 
Nature merely consists in this, that there 
is now a forked-shaped channel,” where 
I had identified the position of “geatling 
lace.” In 9 S. iv. 383 he said the forked- 
shaped channel was “an imaginary feature.” 
Nature makes no imaginary features, and the 
evidence of Nature in the subject under 
discussion is not confined to the forked- 
shaped channel round the island south of 
St. Ebbe’s bathing-place, described by Cead- 
walla, but extends to the whole boundary line 
from Sandford-on-Thames to Osney Bridge, 
on which my case, as I have repeatedly 
said, is mainly based. You can proceed 
along this boundary line at the present time 
and identify the rivers and brooks, the 
Thames, the Cherwell, and their side channels, 
with two islands that caused the alterations 
from “up stream” to “with stream,” exactly 
as Ceadwalla described them more than 1,200 
years ago. Moreover, you can ascertain that 
the large island between the two ancient 
channels of the Cherwell is still part of the 
Berkshire Hundred of Hormer, and you will, 
[ think, be unable to discover any beginning 
of that singular connexion except in the 
grant of Cead walla to the abbey of Abingdon. 


'Mr. Stevenson, however, disregards the 


unchangeable and certain evidence of Nature, 
and prefers the present conclusions of philo- 
logy, which are necessarily ever changing as 
knowledge advances. He apparently regards 
the subject under consideration to be one 
for philological discussion only. This is not 
the case. Primarily, in regard to the natural 
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fords, islands, and watercourses, it is a 
subject of physical geology ; in regard to 
the original settlers who first used the place- 
names, it becomes an ethnological question, 
and it certainly involves the consideration of 
other subjects of early archeological research. 

In 9 8S. iv. 130 I said that the boundary 
of the abbey land from Eoccenford ran 
northwards. Thereupon, in 9% S. iv. 382, Mr. 
STEVENSON cited against me the boundaries 
mentioned in Eadwy’s charter of A.D. 955. 
These boundaries coincide partly with Cead- 
walla’s, but those of Ceadwalla included the 
land described as Kennington by Eadwy ina 
separate charter. For part of the boundaries 
under discussion, however, there are the 
Ceadwalla set quoted in Eadred’s charter 
and the Eadwy set. Mr. STEVENSON said, 
“no lapse of time could reverse the direction 
taken in the perambulation,” in which, of 
course, I agree with him. He also said, “if 
the later set proceed southwards, as_ they 
clearly do, so also must the earlier.” On 
this statement that Eadwy’s bounds proceed 
southwards I challenged him to produce his 
evidence. This touches a vital part of my 
argument. Mr. STEVENSON in his last reply 
is silent on this subject. He refers at some 
length to the modern Anglo-Saxon school at 
Oxtord, which I for one regard with great 
respect, acknowledging my obligations to 
writers who have been or are connected with 
it. He refers also to the sad condition of 
those unfortunate individuals who have not 
passed through its training or that of a 
similar kind. There is, however, one con- 
dition more unfortunate than want of train- 
ing, and that is want of knowledge. Any 
Anglo-Saxon scholar who will read the 
boundaries in the charter of Eadwy, a.p. 955, 
to the abbey of Abingdon will see what it 
was that caused Mr. STEVENSON to make 
such a serious mistake as to declare that 
Eadwy’s boundaries proceed southwards. 
When challenged to produce his evidence he 
remained silent. It was the wiser course to 
adopt. 

I will now give the evidence from this 
charter so confidently quoted against me, 
and will show from it and the contemporary 
charter relating to Kennington that these 
boundaries actually proceed northwards. 


of the bend in the river at Oxford, as far as 
an east and west line from Sandford to the 
south part of Bagley Wood and Bayworth, 
was included under this name Kennington, 
which consequently had a land boundary on 
its south and west sides, and a river boundary 
on its north and east sides. 

In Eadwy’s charter relating to this land 
at Kennington, a.p. 955, the perambulation 
starts from ** Tamese stzethe,” and leaves the 
river at starting. It reaches the river again 
at Sandford, and returns up the Thames. 
The first five boundary names are :— 

Tamese stzthe, 

Wulfrices broc, 

rige weorth, 

ealdan dic, 

rige wurthe heal. 
In this and in all other instances I quote the 
names with their inflections, if any, as they 
occur in thecharters. As the river is rejoined 
at Sandford, and the boundary line comes 
back up the Thames past the Cherwell, which 
is mentioned, the position on the river from 
which the boundaries started must be on the 
Thames at a point south-west of Oxford. 
There is no escape from this conclusion, for 
Kennington and Sandford are known places, 
which have had known and definite positions 
for nearly a thousand years. 

In Eadwy’s more general charter to the 
abbey of Abingdon, also dated a.p. 955, the 
boundaries first mention Suthanford, and 
proceed to Eccenes gierstun dic suthewearde, 
| 2.e., a ditch on the southern side of a gerstun, 
|or mead. They start from this gerstun ditch, 
| proceed to Eoccen,along Eoccenes, to Abbodes 
dic and other bounds, to Mearcforda and 
Wuduford, all of which names I have quoted 
are also in the Ceadwalla bounds. The last 
names mentioned at the completion of the 
perambulation comprise the following :— 

Rige wyrthe westweardne, 
Ealdan dic. 


Wulfrices broc. 
Tamese, 
Occenes gerstun dic sutheweardne. 
This is the reverse order to those first men- 
tioned in the boundaries of Kennington. As 
the Kennington bounds, from geographical 
considerations, must go southwards, it follows 


Kennington is a place of a known position. 
ou may see that its situation on a map of | 
Berkshire is north of Abingdon, south of 
Oxford, and west of the Thames at Sandford. | 
Owing to the bend in the river south of | 
Oxford, Kennington has the Thames to the | 
north of it and also to the east of it. In| 
Eadwy’s charter the whole of this land south 


that those of Eadwy’s general charter must 
come back northwards. As the Kennington 
bounds must start southwards, the others 
starting from the gerstun dic obviously go 
in the opposite direction, and return from 
the south. These are the boundaries which 
Mr. STEVENSON so confidently quoted against 
me, declaring that they ran southwards, and 
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failing when challenged to produce his evi- 
dence, or acknowledge that his opponent was 
right. 

The comparison of the bounds proves that 
Wulfrices broc was a stream near the Thames 
south-west of Oxford, and it does more, for as 
Occenes gerstun dic is the last in Eadwy’s 
bounds, it proves that this gerstun, or mead, 
was also close to Oxford, and it must have 
been close to West Osney mead, the ditch of 
which was the actual boundary of the abbot’s 
land from the earliest time to which records 
of the abbey land extend. Further,as Occenes 
geerstun dic occurs in Ceadwalla’s bounds, we 
identify a known place in his bounds close to 
Oxford. His bounds certainly come back 
from the south up the river, round the large 
island at the mouth of the Cherwell to this 
same ditch, and proceed along Eccen, or 
Eoccenes, to Eoecenford, whence they started. 
We are led consequently to this further con- 
clusion, that Eoccenford must have been 
somewhere close to Occenes geerstun, which is 
proved by Eadwy’s two charters to have been 
close to Oxford. There certainly was a ford 


the corporation, by favour of successive 
monarchs, exercised Admiralty jurisdiction 
and had a court of their own, with power to 
appoint the judge, &c. Few vice-admirals of 
Newcastle appear in local history. The first 
of them of which we have any record was 
Charles Howard, Earl of Carlisle, who died 
in February, 1684. He is described on his 
monument at York as “ Vice-Admiral of the 
coasts of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
bishopric of Durham, town and county of 
Newcastle, and maritime parts adjacent.” 
Two appointments of later date show the 
manner in which the office was conferred and 
the method of delegating the duties belonging 
to it :— 

‘* By letters patent, under the great seal of his 
Majesty’s High Court of Admiralty, dated May 6, 
1761, Hugh, Duke of Northumberland, was consti- 


| tuted, during the king’s pleasure only, vice-admiral, 


commissary, and deputy In the office of vice- 
admiralty in the county of Northumberland and 


| town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. By a grant, dated 


over the river west of Oxford, and the com- | 


parison of these charters and bounds shows 
that there was a ford called Eoccenford at, or 
quite close to, this same spot. By this evi- 
p seed also the Abbodes dic is shown to have 
been close to Occenes geerstun dic, probably a 
connexion of, or an extension of, the same 
water boundary, which could not have been 
continued westward for any great distance, 
as the elevation of the land rises. We are 
consequently led to the conclusion that the 


Abbodes dic must have been a ditch going to- 


wards Binsey, and the actual boundary of the 
abbey land and that of the liberty’ of Oxford 
had a known boundary of this description 
from the earliest recorded time. 

A parallel case to the change in sound from 
Eoccenford to Oxenford by the ce sound being 
equivalent to, or passing into, cs or « occurs 
in the name of the Mercian province Hwicci, 
and that of Wixena brook, a boundary brook 
of this province, mentioned in the ‘Codex 
Diplomaticus,’ No. 570, and in ‘Cartularium 
Saxonicum,’ vol. iii. p. 583. The same shortened 
tribal name Wixna is also probably a parallel 
name to Oxna. T. W. Snore. 

105, Ritherdon Road, 8.W. 


Vice-ApMIRAL (9 S, v. 149).—The office of 
vice-admiral, attached to certain places round 
the coasts of England and Ireland, was 
usually a sinecure conferred upon some 
nobleman who discharged the duties by 
deputy, sid deputy being usually an 
attorney. “Here, in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


November 11, 1776, the Duke appointed Thos. 
Davidson, Esq. [a solicitor], his deputy.”—Brand’s 
* History of Newcastle.’ 

This was a renewal by George IIL, on his 
accession, of letters patent which had been 
originally granted to the duke in 1755, as 
appears in Doyle's ‘ Baronage,’ where also is 
recorded the duke’s appointment in December, 
1764, to the office of “ Vice-Admiral of North 
America.” At his death in 1786 the office 
was conferred upon his son Hugh, second 
duke, who handed over the deputyship in 
like manner to Mr. Thos. Davidson’s son 
John. Ricuarp WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

A list of “ Admiralli Boreales” (“ab ore 
aque Thamesis versus partes boreales”), 
beginning “34 Ed. I. Edward Charles 
Borealis Admirallus,” is to be found in Sir 
| H. Spelman’s ‘Glossary,’ s.v. * Admiralius.’ 
He describes his list as “ seriem ab Archivis 
Regiis petitam.” I. S. Leapam. 


Lord Stradbroke is Vice-Admiral of Suffolk ; 
Lord Dutterin, Vice-Admiral of Ulster. Pro- 
bably there are many others. 

J. H. Rrverr-Carnac. 


“Tenacnine” (9 v. 147).—Forty-two 
years ago there was an inquiry in ‘N. & Q’ 
tor the meaning of this word, which is still 
waiting an answer (2™ §S. v. 315). The 
anonymous writer, from Blackpool, said that 
fifty years ago there were seven actors, and 
he possessed a copy of the play which differed 
from that cok toh in an old number of the 
Quarterly. This would carry the word back 
to an earlier date than 1837. The writer 
| added he had been told the festival was held 
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in honour of the sun, a kind of agnalia, whilst 

others hd that it derives its cognomen from 

Ignis Agne. Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
ii, Brecknock Road. 


Tue Woopen Horse (9 v. 82).—This 
was probably a milder form of the “Spanish 
donkey.” It so, it requires no great stretch 
of imagination to connect it with Alva and 
the Council of Blood, in Flanders. From this 
cockpit of Europe it would certainly spread 
northwards. Gustavus Adolphus brought it 
thence, with one or two more strictly national 
inventions—the Swedish drink, for instance. 
Scott mentions the wooden horse in con- 
nexion with the great Gustavus. Thus the 
immortal Dalgetty :— 

“Sir, the drums beat to prayers morning and 


evening, as regularly as for parade; and if a soldier 
passed without saluting the chaplain, he had an 
hour's ride on the wooden mare for his pains.”— 
* Legend of Montrose,’ chap. xiv. 

The many soldiers of fortune in the Thirty 
Years’ War would serve to spread the use of 
this machine. Dugald Dalgetty has been 
identified as Monro, in whose memoirs there 
may be some mention of the punishment. In 
the Nuremberg Exhibition ot Tortures, which 
toured this country some years ago, there 
was a “Spanish donkey,” with the history 
attached. It was a foul thing. The back 
was merely the thin end of a long wedge. The 
weights were of stone, with iron rings ; and | 
the end worse than death. The “ wooden | 
mare” would probably have a round back, 
but would be sutticiently severe, no doubt. 

GEORGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


The following additional particulars of this | 
mode of obsolete military punishment, both 
in this country and on the Continent, —~ 
be of interest to your readers. At W ells, i 
1649, a woman was ordered to be set in "the 
stocks 

“‘neer the place wher the Woodden Horse is to 
nn | w'ch is apoynted to bee at the upp" end of 
the Market durin gethe tyme that...... a soldier shall 
ride the Woodden Horse.”—‘ N. & Q.,’ 2S. v. 292 


In R. Holme’s‘ Academy of Armory’ (1688) 
there is an illustration of the machine, with 
this description :— 


“The Riding of this Horse, whose Back is only 
two Boards set together like the Ridge of a House, 
isakind of Punishment used among Soldiers, and 
Men under Martial Laws; the sharpness of which 
ridge doth so gall and cut the Riders Thighs and 
Breee th, that he an be scarce able to go or stand for 

a certain time after ; especially if his Offe nce require 
his Punishment to have Spurs at his heels (that is 
a Musket or two tied at each Legg), and his Hands 
bound behind him.”—Bk. iii. chap. vii. p. 310. 

“ Berlin, Feb. 5. A Drummer, who was mounted | 


upon the Wooden Horse here, to punish him fora 
certain Fault, which he had committed, fell off to 
the Ground dead with the Cold.”—Farley’s Exeter 
Journal, 18 Feb., 1726. 

In his ‘Autobiography’ James Neild relates 

having visited in 1779 the prison at Ghent 
called La Maison de Force, and having seen 
lee “a large wooden horse, to ride by way 
of punishment” at Mag., April, 1817, 
p. 308). T. N. Brusurietp, M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 

In the first series of ‘Carmina Gentes. 
gesimalia,’ edited by Charles Este, published 
at Oxford in 1723, is the following poem 
on this military punishment, showing it to 
have been in use at that date, the reign of 
George L. :— 

An Ars sit perfectior Natura? Neg". 
Haud procul hinc pedibus stat machina lignea rectis, 

Quam vocat é solito munere vulgus equum : 

Nec minus é forma nomen datur: ardua cervix, 

Argutum caput est, aure et utraque micat: 


Sed desunt costze, in cuneum sed tergora surgunt ; 


Ah! pracuta nimis, nec satis apta premi. 
Hune tristes sc -andunt, onerantque inamabile 
dorsum, 
Maia nate, dolos qui didicere tuos. 

Huic herent. Ormonde, tibi quicunque salutem, 
Cum mentem abstulerint pocula plena, vovent. 

Saucius artitici miles mala multa precatur, 

Tam dirum primus qui fabricavit equum. 

Debueras vel equo, faber improbe, fessile dorsum, 
Vel quernas equiti suppeditasse nates. 

Hoe equitare vocas? quam mallem vel pedes ire, 
Vel, Proctere, tuo serpere tutus equo. P. :115. 
Many of the poems in both series of the 

‘Carmina Quadragesimalia’ are interesting 

as they mark the manners and customs of the 

times. They were written by students of 

Christ Church on determining, ¢.¢., in the 

Lent succeeding the bachelor’s degree, and 

recited in the School of Natural Philosophy 

at Oxford. In the above elegiac poem_ the 
structure of the wooden horse is described, 
which was used as a punishment for ste aling, 
and for drinking treasonable toasts. James 

Butler, Duke of Ormond, who had been Com- 

mander-in-Chief, was banished for high 

treason in 1715, and remained in exile until 
his death in 1745. A note says upon the 
name Proctere, “ Procter Equos quam pessimos 

locare solitus.” JoHNn Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

I have seen a seventeenth-century Latin 

treatise ‘De Equuleo, with many illustrations. 

“TaNKAGE” (9% v. 28).—Mr. 

WaLLaAce’s guess is wrong. “Tankage,” in 

the quotation, means the refuse left after 

wood ashes have been leached, or that de- 
osited in tanks where fat has been rendered. 

It i is used as a fertilizer. M. C. L. 
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Cremitt Money (8 8S. ix. 348, 397; x. 264). 

—I am glad to place on record a further 
notice of this from the Yorkshire Herald of 
14 Feb. At the quarterly meeting of the 
York City Council, 
“the Lord Mayor, in moving that the report of 
the Finance Committee be approved, explained the 
new system of paying accounts and signing cheques 
which the Committee recommended should be 
adopted. The Committee had received from Mr. 
Saxe-Wyndham, of Thornton Lodge, Surrey, an 
original letter of the Archbishop of York in 1705 in 
reference toa charity known as ‘Cremitt Money.’ 
They had printed the letter in the report. It ap- 
peared that the Lord Mayor of the city of that 
date had requested the archbishop to use his in- 
fluence in order to secure the nomination of the 
recipients by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen instead 
of by a Crown official. The Lord Mayor added that 
the money was now paid by the Charity Trustees 
of the city. The original letter had been placed 
with the old records of the Corporation which they 
prized so highly. The following extract from the 
—a letter is appended: ‘It is at the Re- 
quest of My Lord Mayor and Aldermen of York 
that I give you this Trouble. There is, it seems, a 
Dispute between them and Mr. Hart (her Mties 
—— Receiver of the Fee Farm Rents in this 
Jounty) about the disposal of the Cremits money. 
‘his Cremits money is an Antient Pension of 
41/. 6s. 8d. allowed yearly by the Crown to 31 Poor 
People of York (viz., 1/. 6s. 8d. to each), wch Poor 
People are called Cremits (which now | suppose is 
a corruption of Lachrymites). This Pension has 
always been paid, it is said from the time of King 
Athelstan, and is paid to this day.’” 


St. SWITHIN. 


‘ADVENTURES IN THE Moon’ (9"" S. v. 128). 
—The late Mr. Epwarp Sotty in 5" S. iii. 
55 inquired for the author of this work, and 
he says he bought his copy as an early work 
of Lord John Russell. He gives the date as 
1841. THOMAs. 


A correspondent of ‘N. & Q.,’ 1% S. ix. 
245, highly commends this book, which he 
states has been neglected by all the reviews. 
Another correspondent, twenty years after 


(5" §. iii. 55), inquires who was the author, | 


and adds, “I bought it in 1843 as an early 
work of Lord John Russell.” A_ second 
edition appears to have been issued by 
Messrs. Longman in 1846. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


‘Dr. Jonnson as A Grecran’ (9% §. iv. 
451, 545; v. 71, 213).—I must protest against 
the tone of C.’s reply at the last reference. 
“ Has the man ever read?” is not the way in 
which correspondents address each other in 
‘N. & Q” Such discourtesy is happily yet 
unusual in these columns. It carries its own 
answer with it. 

C. has detected an obvious mistake on my 


| part, due to forgetfulness, which I frankly 
jadmit. But it does not affect the argument 
to any appreciable extent. CC. started by 
saying that “the star of the famous Madame” 
Vestris, supposed to have taught Dr. Johnson 
dancing, “did not shine in Johnson’s time 
with the brillianey of her father’s” (¢.¢., that 
of M. Vestris, the dancer). C. has never yet 
explained to which “famous Madame” he 
referred, but has seemingly avoided doing so. 
I have shown that reference to the Madame 
Vestris whom many of us remember, or to 
the great tragic actress Madame (Dugazon) 
Vestris, is equally impossible, for different 
reasons. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


“Wipow’s MAN "(9 S. v. 148).—This expres- 
sion admits of different meanings. Formerly 
| the term “widow” was applied to both man 

and woman who had (st a partner for 
life. A man whom we should now call a 
widower was called a “ widow's man.” Field- 
ing, in his ‘Tom Jones’ (1749), book iii. 
chap. vi., says :— 

“ As to Square, who was in his person what is 
called a jolly fellow, or a widow’s man, he easily 
reconciled his choice to the eternal fitness of 
things.” 

Widows’ men are thus described by 
Admiral Smyth in his ‘Sailor’s Word-Book’:— 

“Imaginary sailors, formerly borne on the books 
as A.B.s for wages in every ship in commission; 
they ceased with the consolidated pay at the close 
of the war. The institution was dated 24 George IL 
to meet widows’ pensions ; the amount of pay and 
provisions for two men in each hundred were paid 
|over by the Paymaster General of the navy to the 
| widows’ fund.” 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


It may be worth recalling that an amusing 
instance, and an explanation in a foot-note, of 
this sea phrase occur in an early chapter of 
Marryat’s ‘Peter Simple, @ propos of the 
equally mythical “Cheeks the marine,” who 
was feigned to serve out cocked hats and 
dirks gratis to newly fledged “ 


“I~ Gorpano” (9 S. v. 126).—The family 
owning Charlton House, in the parish of 
| Wraxall, co. Somerset, with Easton, Weston. 
and other neighbouring lands in the hundred 
of Portbury, bore the name of Gorges. The 
manor of Wraxall came to Ralph, the son of 
Ivo de Gorges, of Tamworth, through his 
wife Elena, heiress of John de Moreville, in 
the reign of Henry III. Wraxall remained 


St. Petersburg. 


in the possession of this family until 1709, 
‘when the heiress Elizabeth married John 
i 
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Codrington, of Codrington, county of 
Gloucester. For a summary of the family 
history of the Gorges see Collinson’s ‘ History 
of Somerset, iii. p. 156. The arms of the 
family were a whirlpool (gurges), azure 
and argent, figured in Clark’s * Heraldry,’ 
late xxv. No. 6 Now in Ducange 
Ee ‘Gordus’) we find that there was an 
Anglo-French gord (representing the Latin 
gurgitem, and meaning a weir for fishing), 
the Latinized form of which was gordus. 
From this gordus might be formed the adjective 
gordanus. Hence it is probable that Easton-in- 
Gordano may mean Easton in agro Gordano— 
Easton in the land of the Gorges. It may 
be mentioned that gorge was an Anglo-French 
word meaning a stream of water, the 
medieval Latin gorga, which was also a form 
of the Latin gurges. A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


In the Somerset Archeological Society’s 
Transactions for 1893, p. 60, will be found a 
eee on the subject by the Right Rev. Bishop 

obhouse. E. A. Fry. 


This is the third occasion on which inquiry 
has been made for the meaning of “In 
Gordano.” The only reply received will be 
found in 5 §. i. 14, 197, and is not of a 
very definite character. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


PICTURES COMPOSED OF HANDWRITING (9** 
8. v. 127).—St. John’s College, Oxford, 
possesses a curious portrait of Charles I. 
with the penitential psalms written in a 
minute hand in the = of the hair and 
face. It is said to have been given about 
1660. Charles IL, on the occasion of his 
visit to the college in 1663, asked the college 
for it, and could not be refused. But when 
he thanked the society for its loyal reception 
of him and asked what he should do in 
return they requested him to restore the 
martyr’s picture. For further information 
cf. ‘The Rictees of St. John’s College,’ by 
the Rev. W. H. Hutton (Robinson & Co., 
1898), p. 172. W. R. Barker. 


Gray’s Inn. 


One of the most celebrated proficients in 
this art was a Norwich schoolmaster, Mr. 
W. K. Farnell, who kept a school in that 
city in the sixties. Amongst other pictures 
composed entirely of handwriting whieh he 
executed was a representation of the Cruci- 
fixion still in existence. So exquisitely is 
this done that even under a magnifying glass 
it is difficult to distinguish it from a steel 


certainly in his hands “penmanship,” to 
quote his own words, “ought to be con- 
sidered one of the fine arts.” 

Freperick T. 


In the year 1870 I purchased in America 
an engraved copy of the ‘ Proclamation of 
Emancipation,’ written by W. H. Pratt, of 
Davenport, Iowa, and dated 1865, the writing 
of which formed, by means of judicious 
variations in the thickness of the strokes, a 
portrait of President Lincoln. I remember 
seeing at the same time a similar copy of 
the Declaration of Independence forming the 
portrait of George Washington. 

H. A. HaRBen. 


About two years ago I saw in a shop for 
the sale of antiquities, &c., in Guildford, co. 
Surrey, such a picture, in size about 18 in. 
by 12in. I forget the subject exactly, but 
think it was either a human head or form. 
The shop was on the right-hand side of the 
principal street leading from the river Wey 
towards the London Road, and the front of it 
partly projected into and receded from the 
street. C. Mason. 

29, Emperor’s Gate, 8.W. 


engraving. Mr. Farnell died in 1869, and 


At Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen Street, 
there isa calligraphicdrawing, by Louis Gluck 
Rosenthal, entitled ‘A Biographical Sketch of 
the Duke of Sussex.’ It measures about 28 in. 
by 21 in., and appears to have been executed 
in 1840. See also Freemasons’ Quarterly Re- 
view, New Series, 1843, p. 502. Pax. 


In reference to above I should like to say 
I have seen pictures of men, animals, «&c., 
drawn in shorthand characters which read as 
tales, proverbs, &e. A. H. 8. 


At the annual exhibition at the Royal 
Academy in 1875 a clever pen -and -ink 
sketch was exhibited in the Architectural 
Room representing “Christ Church, Lambeth. 
Paul & Bickerdike, Arch,” and with the 
name “Alfred Bickerdike, del. 1874,” in one 
corner. This picture was afterwards repro- 
duced in the Building News for 9 April of the 
same year. It was then discovered that some 
of the shading, instead of being mere strokes 
of the pen, consisted of words and sentences, 
and some scandal was created thereby. The 
ill-conceived jest, it came out, was the work 
of the artist’s “ghost” (the actual drawer of 
the picture), who publicly apologized. 

There is a well-known copy of the ancient 
image of our Saviour, painted on linen, 
and styled the Vera Icon, preserved in St. 
Veronica’s Chapel, St. Peter's, Rome. This 
remarkable work (the artist’s name does not 
occur to me) is formed entirely of one con- 
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tinuous ink line, commencing at the tip of 
the nose. Round and round it goes, the pen 
pressed heavily where shadows are required, 
and lightly traced over plain surfaces. Not 
only are the thorn-crowned head and nimbus 
admirably brought out in this way, but the 
wording beneath, and the whole of the back- 
ground as well. It is a most remarkable | 
picture. Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


“ HeEL-BALL” or “Copsiers’ Wax” (9 8. 
v. 166).—I certainly did not intend to convey 
the idea that “ heel-ball” and “ cobblers’ wax” 
were the same, and my surprise when I saw 
it was greater possibly than that of J. T. F. 
It is quite forty years since | used either, 
and I wrote without proper carefulness, | 
forgetting my ‘H.E.D. Many folk have 
much faith in cobblers’ wax as a heal-all for | 
sores, wounds, and boils, and it is said to 
“draw” the last with good effect as well as 
“ spells” and “splints.” THos. RaTcLirre. 

Worksop, 


“THe Roman wasH” (9 §. v. 69). — The 
context would suggest that this was a cos- 
metic used to impart the swarthy complexion 
of the sunny South either to such as had, or 
wished to be thought to have, accomplished 
the “Grand Tour,” or to such as, like Subtle, 
possessed or adopted the dark and furtive 
physiognomical aspect of the occult-science 
impostor. Such a face-wash would be like 
“ French red,” so named in contradistinction 
to a “white-wash” such as the “oil of tale” 
(‘ Alchemist,’ IIL. ii.), which is described by 
Fuller in his ‘ Worthies’ (ed. 1840, vol. iil. 
239) as being made from tale, Which, “ cal- 


cined and variously prepared, maketh a} 


curious white-wash, which some justify lawful 
because clearing, not changing the com- 
plexion.” “Venice soap” was in like manner 
a fashionable toilet requisite, doubtless in- 
troduced by the young bloods, who in their 
ramblings through Italy paid far more atten- 
tion to their personal appearance and affairs 
of gallantry than to the affairs of learning 
which were their ostensible objective. 
J. Hotpen MacMicuakt. 
Str. Jorpan (9 §. iii. 207, 349, 414, 495 
iv. 76, 483).—It is abundantly proved that 
Jordan was far from a rare Christian name. 
Among the bearers of it should not Giordano 


Bruno be included ? James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


“ ANOTHER...... To” (9 §. v. 124).—This 
construction, [ am aware, made its appear- 
ance at least as early as 1646; but where are 


we to find other...... to which, we are told, | 


“is constantly appearing”? A few quota- 
tions for it would, no doubt, interest philolo- 
gists. 

Again, how is quite, in “quite another 
meaning,” “superfluous”? When things differ 
at all, do they needs differ altogether? Does 
not difference admit of degrees? Whoever 
should impeach the closing words of Byrom’s 
famous rimed benediction would betray, most 
assuredly, a peregrinish unfamiliarity with 
standard English phraseology. ¥ 

Marlesford. 


This outrageous solecism seems modelled on 
the more common, but hardly less objection- 
able, one “different to.” Another should of 
course be followed by than, and from this 
appears to result, by a sort of confusion, 
another solecism, viz., the use of than after 
different, which is occasionally found. 

Apart from the excusable laxity of pleo- 
nastic expression, Mr. BayNne’s remark that 
quite before another is superfluous may be 
justified by Bishop Butler's pithy dictum 
“ All things that are distinct are equally so.” 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


“ Hupcer ” (9 v. 67).—Would not this 
word be a substantival form of the re- 
duplicated “hugger-mugger,” which in East 
Anglia (W. Rye’s ‘Gloss.’) means “stingy,” 
and elsewhere in a “hole - and - corner” 
manner, secretly? Halliwell (‘ Dict. Archaic 
Words’) has “hudge-mudge” as the equi- 
valent of “hugger-mugger” in Northampton- 
shire; and in the sense of in secrecy, or in a 
“ hole-and-corner ” manner, “hugger-mugger ” 
occurs frequently among writers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, no less than 
with those of to-day, both in this country 
and in the U.S. J. Hotpen MacMicnaet. 


“MAYFAIR MARRIAGES ” (9% v. 65, 137).— 
E. L. G. may be interested by the enclosed 
extract from Sims’s ‘ Manual for Genealogists’ 


| (London, 1861), pp. 380-1 :— 


“The Registers commence with the year 1728, 
and end with 1734. They are contained in twelve 
volumes, comprising marriages and a few baptisms. 
Nine of these volumes are now with the Fleet 
Registers, at the Consistorial Court of London, 
and the remaining three with the Parish Registers 
in the Church of St. George, Hanover Square; 
those at the latter are marked (A), (B), and (C). 
(A) contains 1,020 marriages, commencing 21 Feb., 
1735, and ending 27 July, 1744; baptisms from 
26 March, 1740, to7 April, 1753. (B) contains about 
5,000 marriages, commencing 28 July, 1744, and 
ending 30 Sept., 1749. (C) Commencing 30 Sept., 
1749, and ending 25 March, 1754: from October, 
1758, to March, 1754, are 1,136 marriages. 

...On 24 March, 17 (the last day), before 
eleven o'clock, forty-five couple were married; 
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at the close of the day nearly one 
hundred pair had been joined together, two men 
being constantly and closely employed in tilling up 
licences. It is affirmed that these docum« ents are 
not received as evidence of a valid marriage, no 
licence for the chapel having been discovered to be 


granted. 
CLAYTON. 


Herverr B. 
The registers of Dr. Keith’s chapel were 
published by the Harleian Society in 1889. 
he following is a copy of the title-page of 
the volume :— 

“The Registers of Baptisms and Marriages at 

St. George’s Chapel, May Fair, transcribed from 
the originals now at the church of St. George, 
Hanover Square, and at the registry general at 
Somerset House.’ 
The chapel recently taken down in Curzon 
Street was not the chapel in which Dr. 
Keith ofticiated. Cunningham in his hand- 
book for London, 1849, states :— 

“Opposite May Fair Chapel or Curzon Chapel, 

and within ten yards of it, stood Keith’s ( ‘hapel, 
the chapel of the Rev. Alexander Keith, whose 
conduct subjected him to ecclesiastical censure, and 
in the month of October, 1742, to a public excom- 
munication. 
In the registers will be found the marriage 
on 11 December, 1753, of Isaac Axford, of 
St. Martin’s, Ludgate, and Hannah Lightfoot, 
of St. James’s, Westminster. Did not Mr. 
Tuoms in the earlier series of ‘N. & Q, 
dispose of this marriage of King George IL. 
(born 4 June, 1738) with Hannah Lightfoot 
asa myth? R. C. Bostock. 


enclosing lands at Traeth ae separating 
Carnarvonshire from Merionethshire. The 
work for this great embankment was neces- 
sarily carried on during many years, subject 
to various vicissitudes and accidents, the sea 
on the one side and the floods of the Glasllyn 
on the other often delivering successful 
attacks. Sometimes the foundation had to 
cross great peat bogs which lay underneath 
the sea, and which had to be covered by beds 
of hurdles and baffins. It was thus the 
Romans penetrated the morasses in Gaul and 
Germany to reach the natives who had 
retired, as they hoped, to safe retreats. After 
several years the work was carried to a suc- 
cessful issue, and the embankment and its 
floodgates in those early days were considered 
one of the wonders of Wales. 

The engineering work was done by my 
grandfather, Thomas Payne, a native of 
Fenny Compton, in Warwickshire. The 


| number of acres recovered from the sea I 


“Registers and Recordsof B: eptinane ind Marriages | 


Fleet and King’s Bench Prisons, 
= May Fair, at the Mint in Seuthweek. and else- 
where, between the years 1674 and 1754. These 
Registers and Records were transferred from the 
Registry of the Bishop of London to the custody | 
of the Registrar-General under the provisions 
of 3 & 4 Vict., cap. 92, sec. 20.” 

The above notice issued by the 
General of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
Somerset House, W.C., refers to seven 
volumes commencing 19 March, 1729, ending 
1 November, 1753. Three volumes, con- 
taining upwards of 6,000 entries between 
21 February, 1735, and 25 March, 1754, are 
at the church of St. George, Hanover 
Square. The contents of the ten volumes 
are described in “ The Fleet Registers...... to 
which are added notices of the May Fair, 
Mint, and Savoy Chapels,” by J. S. Burn, 
London, 1833. Everarp Home CoLteman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


performed at the 


Regist rar- 


RECLAMATION oF TRAETH Mawr S. iv. 
538).—I beg to observe that about the year 
1799 Mr. W. A. Maddocks, then M.P. for 
Boston, obtained an Act of Parliament for 


| 


} ence should be made to ‘ 


forget, but the area is very large. 
Payne. 

Woodleigh, Southsea. 

Lists or NorRTHERN FIGHTERS AT FLODDEN 
(9 S. v. 126).—I have seen printed lists of 
the fighters from Wharfedale, and was told 
the originals were in the possession of the 
Duke of Devonshire at Bolton Abbey. Ex- 
tracts from the lists are, I think, in a book 
entitled ‘A Thousand Miles in Wharfedale,’ 
which I have not at hand. 

STEPHEN MIALL. 

On three previous occasions inquiries have 
appeared in ‘N. & Q. for the names of the 
killed at Flodden Field on 9 September, 1513. 
| From the replies received | glean that refer- 
Archvologia /Eliana’ 
(New Series, iii.) for an article by Robert 
White, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and to vol. v 
for a letter from Bishop Ruthal, of Durham, 
to Wolsey. There are also ‘The Battle of 
Flodden Field” by Henry Weber (Edinburgh, 
1808, pp. 306-365); another work by the 
Rev. Robert Jones, Vicar of Branxton (Black- 
wood & Sons, 1864) ; and ‘A Contemporary to 
the Battle’ in the Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. vii. p. 151. 
See also ‘N. & Q.,’ 4% S. viii. 549; ix. 101; 
5t §. ii. 125. Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


ApELBRIGHT, REX Norroicr® 8. v. 89). 
—JI have searched the English chronicles for 
the above Rex and have failed to find any 
account of him ; also the ‘ Chronicles of Den- 
mark and Sweden,’ &e., by Albert Krantzius, 
1548. The notes given in ‘Monumenta His- 
torica Britannica,’ 1848, which contains 
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Gaimer’s ‘ L’Estorie des Engles,’ imply that 
Adelbright established himself in East Anglia 
before the Saxon invasion. He was probably 
a Danish sea-rover, and the title leader in- 
stead of king would give a better idea of his 
position in this country. JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


“ PoLpER”: “ LoopHoLe” 8S. iv. 347, 426; 
vy. 55).—If not wandering away from the 
original question, there is a “South Polders,” 
the name of a marsh farm in the parish of 
Woodnesborough, and between that village 
and Sandwich. About six miles north-west, in 
the parish of Stourmouth, is the farm “North 
Polders,” having pollard willow trees around 
the house, and ponds that are perhaps the 
remains of a moat. A late inhabitant of 
Stourmouth once told me that this North 
Polders corresponds with a South Polders 
near Sandwich, each marking the termina- 
tion of the earth wall, or embankment, now 
protecting the Ash level, or valley, from in- 
undation from the river Stour. The ‘Dict. 
of Kentish Dialect’ gives “polder” for a 
marsh, or piece of boggy soil, and says that 
Felder Land, in Eastry parish, was anciently 
“Polder Land.” 

Although in the reign of Elizabeth there 
was a large Dutch population at Sandwich, 
the name is evidently much older. In this 
instance has Polder anything to do with 
Balder, the old Norse Apollo, or god of light 
or beauty? The farm “Polders” is in the 
borough of “Cold Friday,” in the parish of 
“Wodensborough ” (the correct form of the 
name). Another farm near is Marshborough. 

ArtuurR Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. - 


Polders, near Sandwich, so named from the 
Walloon refugees, temp. Queen Elizabeth, now 
clavsed as Huguenots. Pulverbach, in Shrop- 
shire, is called Powderbach, possibly from 
drained marsh land, as with the “ polders” ; 
the “bach,” or rivulet, extinct. A. 


Heracpic Supporters or ENGLISH Sove- 
REIGNS (8S. ix. 228, 477; xi. 81, 156).—The 
heraldic supporters of the sovereigns are 
given in “Diui Britannici: being a Remark 
upon the Lives of all the Kings of this Isle 
from the Year of the World 2855 unto the 
Year of Grace 1660. By Sir Winston Churchill, 
Kt. London, 1675.” The first are those of 
Edward IIL, the last those of Charles II. 
Devices are given by Churchill for earlier 
sovereigns: Brute to Tubelin, a.m. 2855- 
3921 ; Cunobelin to' Cymbelin, a.m.* 3934- 
A.c. 156; the Roman emperors; Vortigern 
to Caridic, a.c. 446-586 ; the Heptarchy (one 


Ironsides ; Knute to Hardy-Canute ; Edward 
the Confessor and Harold; William I. to 
Edward II. ; then follow the royal arms with 
supporters. These devices and coats of arms 
may not be authentic, but they are interest- 
ing. RoBertT PIreRPOINT. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


“ Hoopock” (9 §S. iv. 517; v. 35, 113).— 
In view of the gloss of “miserly” for this 
word furnished by Mr. Bayne, and of 
R. B—r’s definition of “huddock” (found 
also in Halliwell) as a word applied to a 
cabin in a stinted space, is it possible that 
the following quotation has any suggestive- 
ness? It is from Lyly’s ‘Euphues, Anat. of 
Wit ’:— 

“This old miser asking of Aristippus what he 
would take to teache and bring yp his sonne, he 
answered a thousand groates: a thousand groats, 
God shield, answered this olde Auddle, I can haue 
two seruaunts at that price.” 

M. C. L. 


“La FE ENDRYCZA AL SOBIERAN BEN” 
(9* S. v. 187).—The meaning of this phrase 
is “Faith directs to the sovereign good.” 
The words “endryeza” and “ sobieran” (if 
the transcription be exact) are puzzling. I 
cannot, for that reason, say precisely to 
what language the motto belongs, but it 
seems to be nearer to the Spanish “La fe 
endereza al soberan ben” than to the Italian 
“ La fe indrizza al sovran ben.” F. Apams. 
109, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Memoirs de Monsieur d Artagnan. Translated into 
English by Ralph Nevill.—Part IIL. The Captain. 
(Nichols. 

Wecongratulate Mr. Nevill on the completion of his 

task of rendering into English for the first time the 

sprightly and outspoken memoirs of D’ Artagnan by 

Sandras de Courtilz. Among recollections concern- 

ing military and social life in the time of Louis XIV. 

this work holds a prominent place, and though its 

authority has been impugned, it is probably as 
trustworthy as works to which historians look with 
more respect. At any rate, it depicts with remark- 
able fidelity the Paris of Bussy Rabutin and Talle- 
mant des Réaux, the most depraved and licentious 
capital, London of the same date not excluded, that 
the world had seen since the times of the Borgias. 
** Abominable, unutterable, and worse,” are not a 
few of the things that Courtilz or D’Artagnan tells 
us, not, however, without expressing the sternest 
reprobation. Nothing new is there in what is said; 
the same iniquities have been depicted for us by the 
writers we have already named, and a collection of 
the gravest arraignments is furnished in the ‘ His- 
toire des Libertins’ of M. Perrens. Apart from this 
unsavoury portion, which is but a fraction of the 


device for each dynasty) ; Egbert to Edmond 
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work, this third volume contains an animated 
account of the wars between the French, the 
Spaniards, and the Dutch, in which D’Artagnan 
took part, and in which he lost his life, being slain 
by a bullet wound in the throat while leading the 
Guards at the siege of Maestricht. In these, as in 
preceding pages, visits of D’Artagoan to London on 
the part of Mazarin and Louis are described, and 
the account of English affairs, though displaying 
a strong bias against Englishmen, natural enough 
under the circumstances, and considering the horror 
with which the death of Charles L. had inspired 
loyalists throughout Europe, shows D’Artagnan or 
his biographer to have been a man of keen per- 
ceptions and a strong sense of humour. The portrait 
of the second Charles is painted to the life. Another 
rtrait matchless in its way is that of Mazarin. 
We know no other place where can be obtained so 
admirable a presentation of the astute, greedy old 
fox. At p. 140 it is said concerning this cardinal, who, 
of course, was an Italian, ‘“* He had learnt French, 
with the exception of the word ‘restituer,’ which 
he did not understand.” Of his enterprise on behalf 
of his family, especially of the Duc de Nevers, into 
whose post D’Artagnan ascended, much that is 
both readable and trustworthy is said. The arrest 
and imprisonment of Fouguet, undertaken with 
much reluctance by D’Artagnan, constitute the 
most valuable portion from the historical stand- 
wint. It is obvious that D’Artagnan stood very 
igh in the estimation of Louis, who had every 
reason to trust his discretion and fidelity. Our hero 
seems to have been dazzled by the splendour of the 
Roi Soleil, whose beauty and grandeur he celebrates 
without much appearance of servility. The com- 
pleted work may be read with advantage and 
delight. Our only quarrel with it is the absence of 
anindex. Mr. Nevill’s translation is vivacious and 
satisfactory, though it is marred by some persistent 
mannerisms of style. 


A Glossary of the Dialect of Cumberland, By E. W. 
Prevost, Ph.D. (Bemrose & Sons.) 
INASMUCH as all special glossaries seem destined to 
be absorbed and swallowed up in the omnivorous 
maw of the great ‘English Dialect Dictionary.’ 
which is slowly digesting them at Oxford, but few 
now venture forth as competitors for an independent 
existence. Dr. Prevost, however, with a pluck 
which we cannot but admire, claims for one dialect 
at least a right to stand on its own basis in a sub- 
stantive volume. Taking as his groundwork the 
well-known glossary of the late Mr. W. Dickinson, 
which was published by the English Dialect Society 
in 1878, he has rearranged the material, and largely 
augmented it with illustrative quotations, which 
evidence a wide course of reading. While com- 
mending the completeness and thoroughness with 
which Dr. Prevost has done his work, we have two 
minor faults to find. The first is the common 
weakness of almost all provincial glossaries—the 
inclusion of a number of colloquial and popular 
expressions which are used probably in every county 
of England—such superfluous entries, we mean, 
as “ Angry, vexed; applied to a sore it means 
inflamed, painful.” The same remark applies to 
crony, crusty, cushat, cutc, pest, swarm, thes. thick- 
skint, and others. The other fault we refer to 
is the loose and inaccurate definitions too often 
given. Thus braird is detined as meaning “to 
spread or throw about.” If a stranger were to bid 
a Cumberland “ darraker” to “ braird” the hay, he 


would much wonder what lingo he was speaking. 
It is really a specific word, only used of the sprout- 
ing cereal when its first green blade begins to appear 
above the earth. Again, bysen is said to mean 
“ugly, illmade, or shameful.” The quotation given 


| is sufficient to show that it is not an adjective, but 


a substantive, signifying a (melancholy) example, 
or, colloquially, ‘“‘a caution.” Prof. Wright ought 
not to be made responsible for the statement that 
ne'er ack is a mistake for never wrack (with a w) 
As a matter of fact, that ack in this combination is 
a “ghost-word” for rack, to heed or reck, was first 
— out by Dr. Palmer in his ‘Third Annual 
Report of the English Dialect Dictionary.’ We 
notice a somewhat similar orthographical error in 
santer, a story, Which Dr. Prevost, following Dickin- 
son, gives under Aunter, in the phrase “*an oald wife 
santer.” The true form should obviously be *‘ an old 
wife’s aunter” (adventure). A misprint likely to 
escape notice occurs on p. 51, col. 2, where it is said 
of two herds that they “ cost a cow”; the correct 
word, we are pretty sure, would be co/t, meaning 
bought. To end with a word of praise: Dr. Prevost 
shows a discreet and unusual self-restraint in for- 
bearing to indulge in any etymological speculations 
with regard to the words he registers, and for this 
reticence we thank him. It should be added that 
a useful digest of the phonology and grammar of 
the dialect, by Mr. 8. D. Brown, is pretixed to the 
glossary. 


Carlisle: its Cathedral and See. By C. King Eley. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

Tne cathedral church of Carlisle, the northernmost 
of the great English shrines, and the latest addition 
to Bell's “* Cathedral Series,” is smaller in size and 
inferior in beauty and interest to almost all of its 
southern sisters. Its superb east window and its 
Early English choir will always commend it to stu- 
dents of English ecclesiasticalarchitecture. There is, 
however, some justness in the criticism passed upon 
it by officers who in 1634 visited this and other 
English ecclesiastical editices. It is, said they, 
**more like a great wilde country church” than a 
fair and stately cathedral. Thomas Fuller, on the 
contrary, with reference to the intluence upon it of 
tire, speaks of it characteristically as “‘ black but 
comely.” Mr. Eley’s account of this edifice has 
obviously been a labour of love, and is adequate 
to all the requirements of the visitor. With the 
numerous illustrations, presenting from different 
points of view the interior and the exterior of the 
edifice, is given a view of the adjacent castle. Car- 
lisle Cathedral possesses many quaint miserere 
carvings, one of which is given. These are not, 
so far as we trace, reproduced in Miss Phipson’s 
admirable work on the subject (see 8 8. x. 467). 
The subjects are practically the same as in other 
edifices, though there are some with which we are 
not familiar. No less warm a welcome is deserved 
by this than by previous volumes of the series. 


Cromwell's Scotch Campaigns, 1650-1651. By W.S. 
Douglas. (Stock.) 
Mr. Dove.as has written a useful book on a sub- 
ject of great interest, which has not been hitherto 
investigated with the thoroughness it deserves, 
He is an admirer of Thomas Carlyle. Not only 
does he regard his statements of fact as usually 
to be relied upon (a matter in which we are in 
cordial agreement with him), but he seems to have 
been influenced, to his hurt, by Carlyle’s man- 
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nerisms. As a stylist Ce Carlyle has his place apart ; 
but it is unsafe for any one to imitate him. 

The minuteness of detail into which Mr. Douglas 
enters must make his work an authority for the 
future. Regarded simply as literature, it will not 
take so hig th a place; but that is a very small 
matter for those whose chief craving is for the 
facts of history, not for the flowers of rhetoric. 
“The Race of Dunbar” is, however, very well 
described. The romantically pathetic tale is told 
in a more lifelike manner than, so far as we remem- 
ber, it has ever been told before. The pages describ- 
ing the causes of the quarrel between "Tndependent 
England and Presbyterian Scotland are also excel- 
lent. There have been those who have presumed 
to air their views on this subject who failed to see 
anything beyond mere ambition in Cromwell and 
those he led. Persons who hold foolish notions of 
this sort might, it is possible, be benetited by a 
study of what Mr. Douglas has to tell; but then 
they are just the kind of folk who cherish ignorance 
too fondly to be willing to have it dissipated. 


The Library. Edited by J. Y. W. MacAlister, F.S.A. 
Second Series. Nos. I. and II. (Kegan Paul & 
Co.) 

A GREAT improvement continues to be perceptible 

in the Library now that it appears as a quarterly 

instead of as a monthly, ond tt may at present 
take rank with the best +A periodicals 
of its class. The first two numbers - open with 
memoirs and portraits of eminent “ bookmen” 

—a comprehensive term, intended to include 
wivate collectors, librarians, and bibliographers. 

i rst of these stands Dr. Richard Garnett, 

whose portrait, now as familiar as that of a 

reigning actress, accompanies a short and trust- 

worthy memoir. Second on the list comes Mr. 

Richard Copley Christie, ex-Chancellor of the 

Diocese of Manchester, and, while his health lasted, 

a frequent and invaluable contributor to our 

columns. His vortrait, a striking likeness, is from 

a painting by Mr. T. B. Kennington, subscribed for 

by his friends at a College. It forms for his 

friends a pleasant reminder of one, of the most 
diligent and exact of scholars. Ofher brightly 
illustrated articles, to some of which previous refer- 
ence has been made, include‘ The Decorative Work 
of Gleeson White,’ by Mr. E. F. Strange; M. De- 

lisle’s ‘ Discovery of Long-Missing Pictures, with a 

beautifully executed plate, being one of the leaves 

missing from the famous Macon MS. of the ‘Cité 
de Dieu’; *‘Woodeuts in English Plays printed 

before 1660,’ an admirable paper, by Mr. A. W. 

Pollard, reproducing many quaint title-) mages, such 

as the booklover prizes in early qpanty in ; and 

* Bindings with Little Gidding Stamps,’ by Mr. Cyril 

Davenport. Further yapers of high interest are 

by M. H. Belloc on ‘The Catalogue of Danton’s 

Library’; on ‘ Early Spanish-American Printing,’ 

by Dr. Garnett; ‘ Books printed at Sea,’ by Mr. 

. F. Barwick ; The Edinburgh Edition of Sidney’s 

“Arcadia,” by Mr. Henry R. Plomer ; and Incuna- 
bula at Grenoble,’ by Mr. R. Proctor. An account 
of John Ruskin, by Mr. Spielmann, reproduces in 
facsimile a letter of the great writer. Many papers 
are on American subjec ts, and the work is likely to 
be held in equal esteem in two continents. 


We have received the second part of Books, 
Tracts, d&e., printed Dublin in_ the Seven- 


teenth Century, by Mr. E. R. McC. Dix (Dublin, | 


O’Donaghue & Co.; London, Dobell), a valuable 
contribution to Dublin bib liography to which we 
have already drawn attention. To the present part 
and broadsides are added. 
Mr. C. Dugan, M.A., adds notes on books and 
writers, x value of which it is difficult to over- 
estimate. ‘As the entries end with 1650, it may 
perhaps be supposed that half the work has 
appeared. The descriptions are praiseworthily 
full, and the home of the copy dealt with is given. 
Overbury’s * Wife’ is the first work mentioned in 
the peat part. Edmund Spenser’s ‘ View of 
lreland’ is more than once reprinted, and we find 
associated with more important works Thomas 
Randolph’s ‘ Aristippus; or, the Joviall Philosopher,’ 


CorRIGENDUM.—We regret that by some mental 
confusion the death of Sir Francis Walsingham is 
said, in the review of Mr. Dasent’s ‘ Acts of the 
: rivy Council’ (ane, p. 159), to have occurred at the 

ge of ninety. W als sin; gham’ s real age at the time 
of his death in 1590 is supposed to have been about 
sixty. 

We regret to record the cont in his eighty- 
second year of Mr. Thomas Bird, J.P., chairman of 
the Romford Urban Council, whic h took place at 
his residence, Canons, North Street, Romford, on 
the 23rd inst. Mr. Bird was an "acknowledged 
authority upon the antiquities of the locality, and 
a prominent member of the Essex Archeological 
Society and the Essex Field Club. He was also 
for many years connected with the London and 
Middlesex Archological Society, and was a fre- 
quent contributor to our columns. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not nec peng for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such od lress as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, “contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are reque ‘sted to head the second com- 


munication “ Duplicate.” 


Joun D. Hamivton (“ Mr. Lang’s Contributions 
to the Satur/ay”).—We know of no means of iden- 
tifying these, or of supplying information as to the 

veriod during which he wrote in that periodical. 
Mr. Lang might himself furnish the required in- 
formation. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communic ations should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adv ertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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PUBLISHED THIS WEEK, royal 8vo, 15s. net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net, 
VOL. LXII. (WILLIAMSON—WORDEN) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE, 
“The magnum opus of our generation.” — Truth, 
VOL. LXIII. (WORDSWORTH—ZULEISTAN), COMPLETING THE WORK, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON JUNE 26. 
Note.—A Full Prospectus of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography,’ with Specimen Pages, may 
be had upon application, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE 
LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK, with a Portrait of Anne Bronté, a Facsimile of the Title-Page of 
the First Edition, and 6 Full-Page Illustrations, Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Vol. VI. The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. By Anye Bronte. With a Preface 
by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
‘Mrs. Humphry Ward is a critic of the first order. Never before have the Bronté sisters been so accurately placed, so 
delicately differentiated alike from one another and from others of their craft.”—Guardsan, 
*.” Vol. VII. The LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. Gasket. With an 
Introduction and Notes by CLEMENT K. SHORTER, completing the Edition, will be published on May 8. 
Prospectus of the Edition on application. 


COMPLETION OF DR. FITCHETT’S POPULAR PATRIOTIC WORK 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 


The Story of the Great War, 1793-1815. 
By W. H. FITCHETT, M.A. LL.D., 
Author of ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire,’ ‘ Fights for the Flag,’ &c. 
On APRIL 7. Vol. lV. WATERLOO and ST. HELENA. With 16 Portraits and 10 Plans. 
CONTENTS OF THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES, 
Vol. IL. FROM the LOW COUNTRIES to EGYPT. With 16 Portraits and 8 Plans, 
Vol. Il. The STRUGGLE for the SEA. With 16 Portraits and 6 Plans, 


Vol. Ill. The WAR in the PENINSULA. With 16 Portraits and 15 Plans, 
o Exactly the sort of history desired by the million...... The work is worthy of the author of ‘ Deeds that Won the 


Empire’ and ‘ Fights for the Flag.’ —Spectator. 
*Such books as Mr. Fitchett’s are the makers of Englishmen in the highest sense of the term...... Those who are 


uainted with his earlier work will find in this example of his genius the same vivid word-picturing capacity, the same 
vivid descriptive ability, and the same vivid character-dra wing.” — Sketch. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FIGHTS for the FLAG. Second Edition. With 16 Portraits, 13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter 
of the Duke of Marlborough. Crown 8vo. és. 
* This is the second volume of the series which has achieved one of the greatest literary successes of our time......A8 & 


gift-book, or as a book to take up and read at odd moments, or to devour at a prolonged sitting, this book has few equals.” 
Review of Reviews. 


DEEDS THAT WON the EMPIRE. Eleventh Edition. With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Not since Macaulay ceased to write bas English literature produced a writer capable of infusing such life and vigour 
he book cannot 


into historical scenes. The wholesome and manly tone of Mr. Fitchett’s book is specially satisfactory...... T 
but take the reader by storm wherever it finds him.” —Spectator. 
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